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American college—there is no counterpart to it in their 

own experience. Accustomed to lycées, gymnasia, and other 
similar schools, and to universities and technical schools devoted 
strictly to higher studies, they fail to comprehend the functions 
of an institution which takes students at seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, grants them a Bachelor’s degree at the end of four 
years study, and sends them (or at least most of them) on to the 
university for further and higher studies or for definite prepara- 
tion for one of the learned professions. Neither the Bachelor’s 
degree nor the four-year college of liberal arts have persisted in 
Europe. In Great Britain they are well known and established, 
while in America a huge population is served by some hundreds 
of colleges and perhaps forty universities. The American college 
was directly derived from the English residential colleges in 
Cambridge and Oxford in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In the nineteenth century the college spread over the 
country with the progress of settlement and the growth of the 


[ IS always difficult for Europeans to understand the 


‘Reprinted from Mélanges offerts aM. Marcel Godet a l'occasion de son Soixantiéme 
Anniversaire (Neuchatel: Imprimerie Paul Attinger, 1937). 
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population. In this twentieth century some few have grown into 
universities, but far more remain true colleges of liberal arts, 
distinctly not universities, but by the same token, not secondary 
or preparatory schools. 

The libraries of these colleges (over four hundred in number) 
vary greatly in size and effectiveness. Some seven years since 
the Carnegie Corporation decided to attempt to stimulate gen- 
eral interest in the proper support of college libraries on the part 
of administrative officers, trustees, faculties, and others con- 
cerned with collegiate education. To that end the Corporation 
set up an Advisory Group on College Libraries. As a result of 
the studies and recommendations of that Advisory Group, cer- 
tain standards for college libraries were formulated and pub- 
lished by the Corporation; a List of books for college libraries was 
published by the American Library Association under the 
editorship of C. B. Shaw; Professor Randall’s book on The col- 
lege library and Professor Gerould’s on The college library building 
were issued at the expense of the Corporation; and grants of 
money amounting to nearly one and three-quarters millions of 
dollars were made to eighty-five colleges in the United States 
and to eleven American colleges in the Near East. Of this large 
sum, $600,000 went into endowments of librarianship in four 
colleges, $47,500 to Near Eastern colleges, and something over a 
million dollars into grants for the purchase of books for eighty- 
one colleges in the United States. 

The grants for the purchase of books varied from $5,000 to 
$50,000. Most of them ran for either three or five years. One 
grant only was for the maximum amount. Most of the grants 
were for $10,000, $15,000, or $25,000 in five annual instalments 
of $2,000, $3,000, and $5,000 respectively. The small grants, 
$5,000, $6,000, or $8,000, usually ran over three years. The 
grants in a very few cases took the form of direct payments to 
the college. But the greater portion of them was expended 
through the office of the chairman of the Group in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library at Ann Arbor. It is this work of 
purchasing which I propose to describe briefly in this article. 
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The office organization for these large purchases was very 
simple. It consisted of one trained librarian, a secretary, and 
occasional stenographic help added as need arose. The Univer- 
sity kindly gave the necessary office space, and I gave the work 
brief supervision daily. Mr. Hugh C. Gourlay, now librarian of 
McMaster University at Hamilton, Ontario, was the librarian in 
charge of the job for four years, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Foster E. Mohrhardt. The total expense to the Corporation for 
administering these purchases was under $30,000, while the 
savings to the colleges were at least $150,000. 

One cardinal principle governed all the operations. The selec- 
tion of titles lay absolutely and without reservation with each 
college receiving a grant. In no way and at no time have the 
officers of the Corporation, the chairman of the Advisory Group, 
or his assistants endeavored to influence the selection of a single 
title by any of the colleges. The responsibility for choice was 
limited only by the single requirement that the books chosen 
should be primarily for the use of the college students. 

The procedure for purchase was developed rather gradually. 
A few of the older and larger colleges had strong order depart- 
ments and much experience in purchasing both new and anti- 
quarian books. To some of these direct payments of money were 
made with obvious advantage in procuring out-of-print books. 
But all of the colleges sent most of their orders directly to the 
central office in Ann Arbor, usually one large order at the 
beginning of each year, with numerous smaller orders later. By 
degrees an orderly and efficient routine was evolved—though 
with very considerable difficulty at first. We settled down 
finally to a very simple method, asking the colleges to send in 
their orders in duplicate, arranged in separate lists of (1) 
American books in print; (2) American books known to be out 
of print; (3) British books in print; (4) British books out of 
print; (5) Continental books; (6) journals; and (7) special items 
(generally offerings in catalogs of antiquarian dealers). If 
orders were not separated in this way, it was very difficult to 
secure prompt service. We found it necessary to identify each 
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book in the central office, using the facilities of the University 
Library, occasionally, as a result of our experience or investiga- 
tion, taking it off of one list and putting it on another. 

The orders were then forwarded to the booksellers who proved 
most serviceable both in the matter of prices and in speed of 
filling orders. American books in print were ordered as a rule 
from a large ‘“‘jobber” in New York—to the amount of $600,000. 
Orders for American out-of-print books were intrusted with 
gratifying results to a New York firm specializing in this ma- 
terial. Of course no one firm could handle all these orders for 
older books, and some orders had finally to be canceled. British 
books were ordered from a single firm in Cambridge—again with 
remarkable results, both in securing desired items and in prices. 
Continental orders were placed with a New York importing 
firm, with whom satisfactory agreements were reached about 
prices in a period of shifting values of national currencies and 
about binding books issued in paper covers. Subscriptions for 
journals were not refused, but were not encouraged owing to the 
strictly temporary nature of the undertaking. But many files of 
journals of great value were secured from both American and 
foreign firms. 

These classes formed the great staple of the orders from the 
colleges over a five-year period. The cost of carriage was ordi- 
narily paid by the college. When the books were received in the 
college library, the librarian checked the invoices and forwarded 
one copy to Ann Arbor, duly approved for payment. Here they 
were checked against the several orders, the totals entered in the 
accounts for each college, and once a month statements were 
sent to the treasurer of the Carnegie Corporation authorizing 
payments to the various book-dealers. 

Of course there were numerous variations from this standard 
procedure and endless correspondence about details and about 
small orders. While the bulk of the books was ordered from 
seven firms, 186 firms in all were involved, many of them for 
substantial amounts, while some received orders for but single 
volumes. There were over twenty-five thousand invoices han- 
dled in the five years. 
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It is fair question to ask whether the colleges could have done 
as well with the money if it had been sent to them directly. A 
very few of them undoubtedly could have handled their own 
orders expeditiously and to excellent advantage. But the great 
majority of the colleges unquestionably could not have received 
such favorable terms (discounts) for themselves as our office was 
able to get from the dealers. Nor could many of the colleges 
have performed the work of identification of books, search for 
the most likely sources, lengthy correspondence, etc., without 
placing an undue burden on their librarians. Many of these li- 
brarians were not furnished with adequate facilities for un- 
usual orders. And only a few of them have an intimate know- 
ledge of the American and European book trade. There is no 
doubt whatever that the Corporation by maintaining this 
central purchasing office gave the colleges at least 10, perhaps 
1$, per cent more books than their individual orders would 
have secured had the money been made directly available to 
them. And there was a far higher result in actual purchases of 
wanted books. 

This is not the place to describe the accounting system set up 
in the purchasing office. It was simple but adequate. The 
method of closing out grants as the money was nearly used up 
was also interesting, and was so successful that no claims or 
conflicts appear to have arisen from either the colleges or the 
dealers after our operations were ended. 

It is fair to comment not only on the saving to the colleges 
concerned by reason of the work of this purchasing office but 
also on the quality of the books supplied. Numerous sets of cost- 
ly and important reference books, such as the Oxford English 
dictionary, the Dictionary of American biography, the Cambridge 
histories, the Dictionary of national biography, the Times atlas 
(to name but a few), have been placed where they were greatly 
needed. Many colleges have completed their files of much- 
needed journals. The reference collections have been strength- 
ened, and a large number of European books have been placed 
in American libraries. But very few books of questionable value 
have been ordered. Occasionally a busy agent has succeeded in 
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placing an order for a subscription book of doubtful value. In 
these cases the librarian’s attention has been called to reviews in 
the Subscription books bulletin, published by the American 
Library Association. This is the only instance in which orders 
have been questioned, and they have never been refused, if the 
college desired the book, notwithstanding unfavorable com- 
ment in this responsible and unbiased journal. 

This article does not attempt an evaluation of the whole 
undertaking of the Carnegie Corporation in granting money for 
the purchase of books to college libraries. That should be left to 
others not so intimately connected with the operation itself. 
But it does seem worth while to point out that a central pur- 
chasing office operating at a very small overhead expense, over 
a limited period, has produced valuable savings in money and 
increased efficiency in securing books for a wide circle of educa- 
tional libraries in America. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN ADVISORY SERVICE AND 
GRADED READING IN THE C.C.C. CAMPS 


MARGARET EGAN 


first attempt to give graded individual reading guidance 

without personal contact, but based entirely on such in- 
formation as could be gathered from personnel records. This 
reading experiment was planned and carried out by the Read- 
ers’ Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Library in co-operation 
with Mr. Paul E. Williams, district educational adviser of the 
Fort Thomas District, Fifth Corps Area, Civilian Conservation 
Corps. We believe a statement regarding the success of this co- 
operative experiment may be helpful to other libraries con- 
cerned with this type of specialized readers’ guidance. 

Similar service has been given by the Readers’ Bureau to 
adult classes in Cincinnati for several years, and these group 
records have been used as the basis for the present experiment. 
However, the earlier work was done with the close co-operation 
of the teacher or group leader, who was able to supply personal 
information such as the readers’ adviser would ordinarily glean 
from an interview, and who usually checked over the books se- 
lected before a final assignment was made. In the case of the 
C.C.C. enrollees, all such information had to be gained from 
written records, as the camps tested were too remote to permit 
the camp educational advisers to examine records or inspect 
books with the readers’ adviser. 

The project originally called for the testing of three camps, 
chosen to represent different types of camp situations, so that 
the complete report would fairly represent C.C.C. reading prob- 
lems in this district. The types desired were: (1) a camp in 
which enrollees were white and predominantly from an urban 
background; (2) a camp also representing urban background in 
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which enrollees were negro; (3) a camp in which enrollees were 
white and came from rural or mountain localities. It was also 
desired to sample, if possible, different types of C.C.C. service, 
such as forestry, soil conservation, park, or army. 

Inasmuch as participation among the enrollees had to be 
voluntary, and no inducement could be offered except the satis- 
faction of participation, the hearty co-operation of the camp 
educational adviser was absolutely essential. That, and the 
quality of his leadership among the men, were considerable fac- 
tors in the final selection of camps. In each case, the response 
was immediate and enthusiastic, and there was no difficulty in 
enlisting the co-operation of a sufficient number of enrollees in 


Soil Conservation Service—6, Hamilton, Ohio (educational ad- 
visers: William Cottingham, Ray Trautman, B. J. Skinner); (2) 
Company 588, Army—1, Fairfield, Ohio (educational adviser: 
Robert E. Black); (3) Company 509, Forestry Camp—7, Wil- 
liamsburg, Kentucky (educational adviser: John S. Reed). 


PURPOSE 


The purposes of the experiment, as set forth in the outline 
submitted to the camp advisers, were: (1) To determine the 
existence of any need or desire for more flexible, or more per- 
sonal, library service than can be provided by the camp li- 
brary; (2) To determine the practicality, from the administra- 
tive standpoint, of individual guidance for the enrollee; (3) To 
accumulate information on the type of book most useful or most 
enjoyable to the enrollee, to be used as a basis for future de- 
velopment of the camp library; and (4) To build up closer co- 
operation and more definite understanding of needs and services 
between the camp and the library, in anticipation of a more 
permanent organization for library service to camps. As is fre- 
quently the case in such experiments, some of the most interest- 
ing disclosures were entirely unforeseen. 


PROCEDURE 


Introduction of the project—In order to plan the project as 
effectively as possible and to obtain the opinions and sugges- 
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tions of the educational advisers, personal visits were made to 
the two Ohio camps by the district educational adviser and the 
readers’ adviser, and to the Kentucky camp by the district edu- 
cational adviser. During these visits, the outline of the project 
was discussed in detail and a copy left at each camp. The camp 
educational adviser, in his turn, explained the project to the en- 
rollees and asked for volunteers. A group of approximately 
twenty men was desired from each camp, as it was felt that this 
number was sufficiently large to give a fair sampling without 
causing administrative difficulties. Special effort was made to 
avoid enlisting only the camp’s best readers, as a wide range of 
reading abilities and interests was desired, extending if possible 
even into the class for illiterates. The range obtained extended 
from second grade through college. 

Accumulation of information—Two records were requested 
for each enrollee—his reading level, and a personnel record. In 
order to obtain the reading level, the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale was used. This test was chosen for several reasons. 
In the first place, the particular ability to be tested was compre- 
hension; speed or diagnostic factors were not important in the 
initial experiment. In the second place, a test was needed that 
could be used over, a wide grade-range. Simplicity of adminis- 
tration was also necessary, as the tests were given in the camps 
by the educational advisers. The Thorndike-McCall test met 
all these requirements, and its validity is widely recognized. 

In connection with the testing, it is interesting that a group of 
enrollees from the Fairfield camp were given a standard achieve- 
ment test by Dr. Sessions, of Ohio State University, and in the 
few cases where the testing overlapped there was a closer cor- 
relation between the two test results than between either test 
and the amount of previous school training. 

The personal information concerning each enrollee was ob- 
tained from a questionnaire, which was checked against the 
camp personnel records to ensure accuracy as to age, previous 
schooling, and record of activities. In a few cases, records of 
reading were checked against camp library records. The ques- 
tionnaire read as follows: 
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Name 

. Home address 

. Date of birth 

. National background 

. School grade completed 

Classes attended during the past year 

. Record of books read 

. Vocational ambition 

. What kind of work that you have done was most enjoyable? 
. What do you like to do in your spare time? 

. If you could ask one question, and be sure of receiving the correct answer, 
what would you ask? 


- OD CY AnH ew BP & 


The last question was felt to be unorthodox and was the sub- 
ject of much hot debate before it was finally admitted. How- 
ever, even a questionnaire may be the better for an occasional 
flight of fancy, and the results were surprisingly good. Only 
five men, out of sixty-two, omitted the question; two answers 
were irrelevant, and one was censored. Of the fifty-four remain- 
ing, perhaps a dozen were formal enough to suggest inhibitions. 
The majority of the questions indicated an obviously sincere in- 
terest and in many cases pointed the selection of books more 
definitely than any other factor. Numerically, the leading in- 
terest was in vocational future or job possibilities, with the 
threat of war a close second. The war question usually included 
the possibility of C.C.C. or personal participation. Educational 
possibilities ranked high, while only two boys indicated inter- 
est in marriage. No questions of religious significance were 
asked. 

The other items need little explanation. The two vocational 
questions proved most useful in book selection. The record of 
books read usually indicated type rather than titles, while hob- 
bies ran to sports and classes to handicrafts. 

Selection of books.—Each enrollee was assigned and sent three 
books, chosen for him on the basis of his reading level and ex- 
pressed interests. The method of discovering interests has al- 
ready been sketched, but it is difficult to indicate just how clear 
a picture may be obtained through the cumulative effect of all 
the scattered items of information. In one case, upon the occa- 
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sion of a second visit to one of the camps, the readers’ adviser 
was questioned by a group of enrollees, who expressed skepti- 
cism about the possibilities of interpreting such information. 
When a sample case was analyzed and a description of the en- 
rollee given, not only was the description verified but corrobora- 
tive evidence was offered, for the enrollee had just taken a de- 
cisive step that gave unexpected point to the interpretation. In 
very few cases was the record so colorless as to give no clue to 
the boy’s personality. 

Because of the number of books to be handled and the limited 
time available, little exact grading of difficulty was done. The 
Readers’ Bureau has a file of the three hundred books tested by 
Gray and Leary,' arranged numerically by predicted index of 
difficulty. In addition to this file, about two hundred books had 
been graded by the readers’ adviser, who applied seven of the 
tests used by Gray and Leary to two random samplings from 
each book and averaged the results. These two files, classified 
by grade level, offer an adequate basis for the rapid grouping of 
new books by comparison with those of known difficulty. In 
any case, difficulty of idea must be estimated subjectively. 
Books of known vocabulary difficulty, such as the simplified 
versions of classics adapted by Michael West or Ettie Lee, were 
used for readers with limited reading ability. In a few cases, the 
same book was purposely assigned in different camps to men of 
different reading levels. 

All books used in the three camps were handled through 
headquarters at Fort Thomas, the district educational adviser 
making himself personally responsible for them. The education- 
al adviser in each camp distributed them to the men for whom 
they were listed and undertook to collect them at the proper 
time. Owing to a certain amount of turnover in personnel, a few 
of the men tested left camp, and others were permitted to take 
over their books. An exchange of books after the original read- 
ers had finished them was also encouraged. Considering the 
number of books handled and their wide distribution, the fact 


* W. S. Gray and B. E. Leary, What makes a book readable (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935). 
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that not one book was lost indicates remarkable efficiency in 
the camp administration. 

Reports of reading.—Each reader was asked to fill out a simple 
form, embodying the following questions, for each of the three 
books assigned to him: 

1. Name of book 

2. Check what appealed to you most—characters—thought—language— 
setting 

. What ideas did you get from the book? 

. Did it make you want to continue reading? Why, or why not? 

. Did you find it hard to read? If so, in what way? 

. Your name 


Ain & WwW 


These reports were returned with the books and checked by 
the readers’ adviser against the original assignment. One-hun- 
dred-and-eighty-six books were sent out, and 174 reports were re- 
ceived, a return of 93.5 per cent. Extra readings were reported 
informally by the educational adviser. That America faces the 
next war, by Frank Simonds, was read twenty times during the 
month it was out is mute evidence of the sincerity of the interest 
expressed in the possibilities of war. 


RESULTS 


The general success of the experiment has already been indi- 
cated in the high percentage of returns. A fourth camp entered 
upon the experiment at its own request, while three other camps 
have requested different types of individual guidance. That 
there is a pressing need and desire for individualized library 
service in the camps is clearly shown. That it would be extreme- 
ly valuable is unquestionable. The problem is one of organiza- 
tion, since the service must be undertaken by library agencies 
operating on a regional, state, or federal basis. 

Analysis of book reports—In analyzing the book reports, a 
plus sign (+) was used to indicate that the book was liked 
and intelligently reported, and a minus sign (—) to indicate 
either that the book was disliked or that the report showed 
lack of comprehension. Books were grouped, not according to 
library classification, but according to the interest they were 
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chosen to satisfy. The vocational section includes books on the 
subject matter of a given vocation, books on se/ecting a career 
being included under personal development. The books on per- 
sonal development range from the superficially inspirational to 
the philosophical. Their conspicuous lag in success leads to the 
conclusion that C.C.C. enrollees, as a group, are young realists. 
They almost unanimously rejected the purely inspirational or 
educational uplift type of book, showing interest only in books 


TABLE 1 


Book Reports sy Tyre or Boox 








Percentage of 
Success 


Type of Book 


Fiction 4 87 
Vocational 86 
Travel . ‘ 81 
Economic ; 80 
Biography 5 4 79 
Popular science 75 
World affairs (war, spying, 
etc.) ; 

Personal development 





Total. . 








* Without the Personal development section, the percentage of success would be 8o. 


on the higher level approaching philosophical thinking or in 
books that give concrete information about some objective in- 
terest, such as vocational possibilities. This is the more amazing 
when one considers the wide popularity of the self-development 
type of book among the general public. A summary of book 
reports by type of book, is presented in Table 1. 

Figure 1, a graph comparing success or failure of book groups 
by grade level, does not—as might have been expected—show a 
lower grade level for those reporting failure. The median for 
each group is ninth grade. 

Analysis of difficulty—Of those who reported difficulty in 
reading the books assigned them, nearly half reported that they 
enjoyed the books. Analysis of the grade level of the readers 
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shows a striking superiority in ability of those who liked the 
books regardless of difficulty. This group also was noticeably 
more specific in analyzing cause of difficulty. A report by book 
type and grade level is given in Table 2, while Figure 2 shows 
level and extent of variation. 

Comparison of reading level with previous schooling.—One of 
the most striking results of the study showed that of sixty-two 
men tested, thirty-four or 55 per cent, were deficient in reading 
GRADE LEVEL OF READER 
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Fic. 1.—Success of book selection by type and grade level 


ability according to their records of previous schooling. Since 
this is a group which volunteered for a reading project, it is 
probable that the camp percentage as a whole would be still 
higher. Furthermore, these scores are based, not on ideals of 
achievement, but on average actual achievement as recorded in 
thousands of cases tested. 

Two graphs are given, Figure 3 showing individual results, 
and Figure 4 showing group results in which scores are averaged 
at each grade level so that the records of outstanding individuals 
are neutralized. It will be noticed that below the eighth-grade 
level there are few exceptions to the general deficiency, while 





TABLE 2 


DiFFIcuLty 








Grade Levels of Readers 
Reporting Difficulty 
Book Type 








Fiction. 7.2 
7.0 


Travel... 


Economics 
Biography . 
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Personal development 
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Fic. 2,—Reading level of men who indicated difficulty 
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Fic. 3.—Reading test results 


GRADE 
LEVEL 
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Fic. 4.—Reading test results by grade average 
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in the college-grade group, there are few who are not above the 
level of their previous school grade. 

The effects of this deficiency are shown in an analysis of the 
unfavorable book reports, the deficient group reporting nearly 
twice as many disliked books. 


Reading level above schooling. ...... 15 books disapproved 
Reading level below schooling.............. 27 books disapproved 


Tables 3-11 present in detail the results of the experiment. 


TABLE 3 


GENERAL SUMMARY 








Hamilton [Williamsburg Fairfield 





Readers: 
Number tested 18 
Number untested 





Total 


Reading test results: 
Crude score—range 
Crude score—median 
Crude score—average 


Grade score—range 
Grade score—median 
Grade score—average 


Age score—range 
Age score—median 
Age score—average 


Questionnaire results: 
Actual age—range 
Actual age—median 
Actual age—average 


Previous schooling—range 
Previous schooling—median 
Previous schooling—average 


Report results: 
Books read 
Books+ 
Books — 


Grade score: 
Above schooling. 
Below schooling . 
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TABLE 4 


Reports on Booxs Usep: Ficrion 








Author and Title 





Balmer, When worlds collide 
Bojer, Last of the Vikings 
Bojer, Last of the Vikings 
Bojer, Last of the Vikings... 
Buchan, Prince of the captivity 
Cannon, Red rust 

Cannon, Red rust 


Conrad, Lord Fim 


Crane, Red badge = courage... 
Haines, Slim a 


Hough, Covered wagon 

Lane, Let the hurricane roar. . 
Lane, Let the hurricane roar... 
Lane, Let the hurricane roar... 
Lane, Let the hurricane roar. 
Lee, Les miserables (adaptation) 
Lee, Silas Marner (adaptation) 
Sabatini, Scaramouche 

Verne, Michael Strogof . 


Wells, Men like gods 

West, Monte Cristo (adaptation) 

West, Rodinson Crusoe (adapta- 
tion)... 435: 


White, Blazed trail. . . 


Totals. . 


Grade 
Level of 
Reader 


2 
2 
7.2 
6 
5 
2 
5 


6 


Report 


Difficulty 


Interest Expressed or 
Comment Made 





I++ iti t+ ++ + +444441 


+ + ++ 


Russian words 
No 
No 

No, but took 


time 
No 


Couldn’t understand 

Work of fishing 

Characters 

Fishing methods 

Thought 

Characters 

Patience of chief char 
acter 

Something new in fic- 
tion 

Army interest 

High tension wire set- 
ting 

Frontier hardships 

Characters 

Description of West 

Hardships of pioneers 

Hardships of pioneers 

Story and moral 

Story and moral 

Too long 

Faithfulness in com- 
pleting task 

Story 

Story 


Story 
Setting 

















20 No 
3 Yes 
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TABLE 5 


Reports on Booxs Usep: VocaTIiona 








| Grade | 


Author and Title 


Level of| Report 


Diffi- 


Interest Expressed or 


Reader 


Anderson, How to draw cartoons suc-| 


cessfully 


Ashbee, Caricature 
Bernard, Learning to fly 


Charles, Commercial photography 

Duryee, Living from the land 

Pergande, Home study course on pos-| 
tal clerk. 

Sackett, Engineer's life and his edu-| 
tion | 


Totals 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


+ 


+ 
+ 


| culty Comment Made 


Intends to make living 
drawing 

New ideas about profession 

Wants more advanced 
work 

Valuable reference work 

Maintaining a home 


| 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Learned methods 


Did not give real meaning 
of engineer 











TABLE 6 


Reports on Books Usep: 


TRAVEL 








| Grade | } 
Level of} Report 


Author and Title 


| Reader | 


Andrews, On the trail of ancient man| 12 
Andrews, On the trail of ancient man| 14 


| 
Beals, Brimstone and chili 12 
Byrd, Discovery 
Duguid, Green hell 

Fleming, Brazilian adventure | 
Fleming, Brazilian adventure 
Fleming, Brazilian adventure 
Halle, Transcaribbean | 
Tschiffely, Tschiffely’s ride 
Tschiffely, Tschiffely’s ride 
Wallace, Lure of the Labrador wild 
Wallace, Lure of the Labrador wild. | 
Way, Log of the Betsy Ann 

Way, Log of the Betsy Ann 


Totals 


Am OBNYN ANN COO OO 


| 





I++ + 


++++++4+4+1 


Interest Expressed or 


Difficulty Comment Made 


No Ancient animals 
Technical 
words 


No 


Fossils not interesting 

Life and customs in- 
teresting 

Methods in aviation 

Likes exploration 

Didn't like style 

Hard to read 

Setting 

Travel educational 

Interesting experiences 

Travel educational 

Setting 

Setting and characters 

Work on the river 

River travel 
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Reports on Booxs Usep: 


THE LIBRARY 


TABLE 7 





QUARTERLY 


Economics 











Grade 
Author and Title Level of] Report | Difficulty 
Reader 
Agar, Land of the free.... 12.6| + | No 
Agar, Land of the free.. 15.9| + | No 
Anderson, Puzzled America 10.5 + | No 
Anderson, Puzzled America 14.2} + | No 
Bellamy, Looking backward 7.0| + | No 
Bellamy, Looking backward ~ Yes 
Bellamy, Looking backward 8.8 - Yes 
Bent, Machine made man. . os Yes 
Chase, Government in business. . + | Yes 
Chase, Men and machines... 7.4 + | No 
Chase, Men and machines. . 0.5 — | No 
Chase, Men and machines 12.6] + No 
Chase, The New Deal.... 12.6 a No 
Goslin, Rich man, poor man. 6.1 + | No 
Hart, "Education ‘for an age f 
MGS gine cane mannan + No 
Hart, Education for an age of 

Ms 540055555 16.9] + Yes 
Johnson, We and our work. 5.4| + | No 
Laidler, The road ahead. . 6.3 ~ No 
Laidler, The road ahead. . 8.0} + | No 
Marshak, Men and mountains..| 5.4 + No 
Sears, Deserts on the march. 10.| + | No 

Totals. . 17 16 No 

4—- 5 Yes 

















To see if socialism is possible 


Interest Expressed or 
Comment Made 





State of society 


Descriptions depressing 

Stimulated thought 

Admires type of thinking 

Ideas 

Words 

Effect of machine on civiliza- 
tion 

Ideas about New Deal 

Very interesting 

Not interesting 

Gave ideas for the future 

Recent economic history 

Purpose of economic system 

Achievements and future 


possibilities 


Words 
Industrial information 
No ideas 


in U.S. 
Improvement of nature 
Applies to work 
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TABLE 8 


Reports on Booxs Usep: Biocrapxy 








Grade 
Author and Title Level of| Report | Difficulty 
Reader 


Interest Expressed or 
Comment Made 








De Kruif, Seven iron men 8.0 


Interesting 

Interesting 

Wrong type 

Success against hard- 
ship 

Fine ideals 

Wrong type 

Crime doesn’t pay 

Bad language 

Picture of old West 

Story 

Story and moral 

Didn’t like story 


De Kruif, Seven iron men 8.0 
Eckstein, Noguchi... 8.8 
Eckstein, Noguchi... . es 12.6 


Foster, Larry 

Foster, Larry 

Garrett, Billy the kid 

Garrett, Billy the kid 

Garrett, Billy the kid 

Grenfell, Adrift on an icepan 

Grenfell, Adrift on an icepan 

Grenfell, Adrift on an icepan 

Hammond, Magician of science 

Hamp, Kitchen prelude 

Hudson, Far away and long ago 

Jackson, Boys’ life of Booker T. Wash- 
ington 

James, Six feet six 

James, Six feet six 

Lane, Henry Ford’s own story 

Muir, Story of my boyhood and youth 

Palmer, With my own eyes 


L+++1 +14 +144 


Thought 


Love of nature 


NMmw VY DWM wow O O 


How to achieve success 

Interesting 

Character and setting 

Keep on working 

Story 

Success as war corre- 
spondent 

Not interesting 

Not interesting 

Interesting 

Setting and thought 


on oo 


a 


++++4++ +41 


YP O WV @O~!I YW 
a 


| 


Pupin, From immigrant to inventor 

Pupin, From immigrant to inventor 

Pupin, From immigrant to inventor 

Robinson, Lawrence 

Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, the prairie 
years , 

Schweitzer, Out of my life and thought 

Schweitzer, Out of my life and thought 

Sheean, Personal history 

Shumwag, Lawrence, the Arabian 
Se ree 

Steffens, Autobiography 


History and character 
Music 

Improve mind 

Wrong type 


L+++ +41 


Interesting 

Compare author’s life 
with own 

Interesting story 

Value of clean living 

Newspaper work 

Thought and character 

Interesting story 

Character 

History and character 


Steffens, Autobiography 
Van Every, Joe Louis. 
Walker, City editor 
Wallace, Labrador doctor 
Wallace, Labrador doctor 
White, Daniel Boone... 
Wortham, Chinese Gordon 


++4++4+4++ 44 





w& 
ce) 
+ 


Totals 


oo 
| 
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TABLE 9 


Reports on Booxs Usep: Poputar ScieNcE 








| | 
Grade | Interest Expressed 
Author and Title |Level of} Report Difficulty ee eee oe 
Comment Made 
Reader 





|__| ’ . sedis 

Beebe, Nonsuch, land of water...) 8.8 | No Sea life 

De Kruif, Hunger fighters No Sacrifice of scientists 

De Kruif, Men against death 5 | No Wrong type of book 

De Kruif, Men against death 3.8 | Yes Hard to read 

De Kruif, Microbe hunters No Learned about pre- 
venting disease 

DeKruif, Microbe hunters | 13.6 | No Courage and patience 

of scientists 

Harding, Popular practice of fraud] 13.8 | No Low down on fraud 

Ilin, 700,000 whys | 4. No No comment 

Ilin, 700,000 whys No Good ideas 

Kallet, 700,000,000 guinea pigs..| 6.5 No Wrong done in coun- 

try 

Leonard, Tools of tomorow | 4 Yes: Techni 

cal words | Surprising inventions 

Leonard, Tools of tomorrow ‘ No Surprising inventions 


Totals 10 No 
2 Yes 











TABLE 10 


Reports on Booxs Usep: Worip AFFAIRS 








| | 

oe | P Interest Expressed or 
Author and Title Level of} Report | Difficulty ‘ Pie 

| Reader | | omment Made 





Ecke, Spying still goes on 7.2 | No | Methods ls getting iallen. 
mation 
| No Inside working of spies 
| No | Dry 
What goes on under cover 
| World War 
| Personal part in next war 
Aid to liberal thinking 
Russia today 
G.P.U. system 
Better knowledge of Soviet 
system 
Tomlinson, Mars, his idiot N Repetitious 


Ecke, Spying still goes on | 
Engelbrecht, Merchants of death 
Reilly, Britain’s master spy 
Rintelen, Dark invader 
Simonds, America faces the next war| 
Simonds, America faces the next war| 
Tchernavin, J speak for the silent 
Tchernavin, J speak for the silent 
Tchernavin, I speak for the silent 


+++++4+4+14 





Totals..... 
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TABLE 11 


Reports on Booxs Usep: Persona, DeEvELOPMENT 








Grade 
Author and Title Level of} Report | Difficulty 
Reader 


Interest Expressed or 
Comment Made 





No Very interesting 

No Repetitious 

Yes Repetitious and juvenile 
No Ways to make life happier 


Baker, 4dventures in contentment 
Bennett, How fo live 

Chelsey, Climbing manward. 
Chelsey, Climbing manward 

Cobb, Discovering the genius within 


“I QAw-~l 


> 1 


Repetitious 

Prepare for job 

New thoughts about work 
How to be successful 
Choosing job 

Not interesting 

Dry 

Not interesting 
Likes fiction 

Making good at job 
Poor expression 


SMM wv 


you 
Cohen, Find yourself 
Crane, Twenty one 
Cross, Gold in your backyard 
Davis, You and your job 
Dimnet, Art of thinking 
Fosdick, Twelve tests of character 
Fosdick, Twelve tests of character 
Gebler, Full speed to success 
Gebler, Full speed to success 
Gebler, Full speed to success 


oo 6 
1) tt t#++t+ i 


+ 


Hambidge, Time to live 

Hambidge, Time to live 

Harris, Twenty one 

Harris, Twenty one 

Hockenbury, Make yourself a job 

Hockenbury, Make yourself a job 

Jastrow, Managing your mind. . 

Kitson, How to find the right voca- 
tion... 


Thought retards 

Personal benefit 

New idea of life 

Too juvenile 

How to get through college 
Prepare for a job 
Improve mind 


Choosing a job 


I+ +4++1441 


Not interesting 
Not interesting 
Dry 

Subject dry 


Kleiser, How to succeed in life 
Kleiser, How to succeed in life 
Loosmore, Art of talking 
Manual, Master of my fate 


Marden, Joys of living. . 


Marden, Joys of living , 

Marden, Masterful personality 

Martin, Meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion 

Martin, Meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion... 

Morgan, Making the most of your life 

Overstreet, Enduring quest 

Overstreet, Guide to civilized loafing 

Overton, Youth in quest. 

Pitkin, Art of learning 


Pitkin, Chance of a lifetime 





+ +14+4+4++ + 











Subject dry—work, work, 
work 

New ideas on life 

Not interesting 


Prepare for future 


Educational 

Prepare for job 

New ideas 

Spend leisure profitably 

Too juvenile 

Educational but repeti- 
tious 

Original thinking 
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TABLE 11—Continued 








Grade - 
Author and Title Level of} Report | Difficulty] Interest 4 or 
Reader | Comment Made 

| 





centration 

Pitkin, New careers for youth. .... N Different jobs 

Pitkin, New careers for youth... N How to choose a job 
Rogers, Fine art of reading. ... N Value of good books 
Sherman, Jf you want to get ahead | N Wrong type, likes history 
Sherman, If you want to get ahead N Not interesting 
Washington, Character building. N Wrong type 

Wiggam, Marks of an educated man : Dry 

Wiggam, Marks of an educated man N Job attitude 


Pitkin, Chance of a lifetime.......| 13.8 | Yes New ideas required con 


Totals 

















SUPPLEMENT: TRAINING IN READING EFFICIENCY 


One of the unexpected outcomes of the reading experiment 
was the disclosure of widespread reading deficiency in relation 
to amount of previous school training and the effect of the read- 
ing grade level upon ability to understand and enjoy books in 
spite of difficulties caused by unfamiliar vocabulary or subject 
matter. The library world has been active for some time in the 
attempt to stimulate production of simple, worth-while books 
for the underprivileged reader. Whether the library may prop- 
erly concern itself with the technique as well as with the mate- 
rials of reading is a debatable question. However, it seems clear 
that if a man’s range of reading may be effectively and eco- 
nomically widened through increasing his reading skill, there 
will be made available to him far more material than can ever 
be produced profitably in simplified form. To what extent, and 
in what way, this might be accomplished was the problem raised 
by the results of the original experiment. 

Psychologists and educators have developed definite tech- 
niques in diagnosing and correcting the reading difficulties of 
school children, but because of the lack of organized educational 
facilities, little work has been done with adults. The C.C.C., 
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through its educational program, presents both an opportunity 
and a challenge in this field. It was proposed that one of the 
camps already tested be used again for a second experiment de- 
signed to determine whether a brief period of intensive drill in 
reading efficiency would produce appreciable results, and 
whether there would be sufficient interest on the part of the 
enrollees to justify the inclusion of remedial reading as part of 
the permanent educational program. 

Although the camp with the lowest average in the first test 
would have seemed the best field for the second experiment, dis- 
tance made the use of this camp impracticable, and the Hamil- 
ton group, under the direction of Mr. B. J. Skinner, was used. 
The enthusiastic co-operation of the enrollees was demonstrated 
by a 100 per cent re-enrolment of those who were still in camp. 

The plan as originally outlined called for the administering 
of a diagnostic reading test and an intelligence test, elimination 
of any enrollee whose reading seemed to have reached an ap- 
proximate maximum development, intensive drill over a two- 
months period on the specific disabilities shown by the tests, and 
a final retesting. Particular problems to be faced were the han- 
dling in one group of a number of men of widely varying abilities 
and backgrounds and the preparation of drill material of adult 
interest but graded in difficulty to meet the needs of all en- 
rollees. One of the aims of the experiment was to develop ma- 
terials and methods that could be standardized and used in any 
camp by any educational adviser. 

The tests used were the Shank Tests of Reading Comprehen- 
sion (Form A for the initial test and Form B for retesting) and 
the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, both of 
which have different forms for different levels which may be 
given simultaneously in the same group. On the whole, the group 
was above average in intelligence, although the range was from 
dull to very superior. Drills were planned according to the out- 
line of abilities diagnosed, with emphasis on those in which the 
greatest number of errors were made, and with constant drill on 
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speed and word study. One lesson was devoted to each type of 
ability which was measured by the following tests: 


I. 


Type @ (giving direct details) measures a pupil’s ability to give ideas or 
thoughts stated directly in the material he has read. 


. Type 4 (giving implied details) measures a pupil’s ability to give ideas 


which have been implied in the content. 


. Type ¢ (giving content meaning as a whole) measures a pupil’s ability to 


grasp the whole meaning of the paragraph. 


. Type d (determining whether or not a definite idea is stated) measures a 


pupil’s ability to determine whether the content stated a definite thing, 
whether it stated just the opposite, or made no mention of it. 


. Type ¢ (giving references) measures a pupil’s ability to determine the ob- 


jects, words, or thoughts to which given words refer. 


. Type / (true and false statements) measures a pupil’s ability to judge the 


truth or falsity of given statements bearing upon the reading content. 


. Type g (giving words of synonymous meanings) measures a pupil’s ability 


to understand the meaning of the words of the content. 


. All types (the test as a whole), taken together, measure a pupil's general 


ability to comprehend the meaning of the material read. 


TABLE 12 


Resutts oF HamMI.ton TEst 








Order of Difficulty Type Number of Errors 





g 50 

33 

28 

25 

22 
20 (81 divid- 
ed by 4) 

5 











The materials upon which drills were based were daily news- 


papers, books from the camp library, and pamphlets from the 
“Reading with a purpose” series. These were used for a double 
purpose: as short introductions to a variety of subjects in a form 
suitable for distribution, easily handled, and generally available, 
and as a lure for further reading. Each week the readers’ ad- 
viser carried to camp as many books as she could manage, with- 
out ever quite catching up to the requests. Word study was 
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based upon the Thorndike Word List and upon word families. 
Most of the drills were taken from S. S. Smith’s Command of 
words. 

At the end of the period of drill and practice, when the second 
test was given, an average improvement of 7.2 points was 
shown, the highest individual improvement being 22 points. 
This average improvement roughly parallels that usually made 
in two school grades, certainly a notable achievement in less 
than two months. The enrollees, who took a scientific interest 
in their reactions as experimentees, expressed their own satis- 
faction, thought that in every camp there would be a certain 
number of enrollees who would appreciate such a course as part 
of the camp program, and suggested that it might be desirable 
to provide reading drill within the subject matter of some single 
field. Others thought this might limit the usefulness of the class 
to those interested only in that field. This is only one of the 
many problems to be solved before standardized materials can 
be prepared. 

Although this class was extremely limited as to numbers, 
time, and materials available, the results and the lively interest 
indicate that the problem of reading skill among adults might 
very profitably be undertaken either by the library or by edu- 
cational agencies in close co-operation with the library. 


? New York: Crowell, 1935. 





CO-ORDINATED TRANSLITERATION 
IN LIBRARIES 


FRANCIS E,. SOMMER 


N ARTICLE by Adolph August Brux on Arabic-English 
transliteration for library purposes in the 4merican 
journal of Semitic languages for October, 1930, has 

suggested a consideration of the question of transliteration from 
a more general point of view. Problems of transliteration usual- 
ly are decided by specialists interested only in some particular 
field of philology—Semitic, Slavic, Indic, Chinese, etc. This 
specialization may assure, on the one hand, greater competence, 
but, on the other hand, it appears to have another less desirable 
result, namely a lack of co-ordination among the different fields. 
The catalogs of the British Museum, which are accepted as 
models by many libraries, substantiate this conclusion, and 
catalogers covering a number of oriental languages cannot help 
noticing the discrepancies and contradictions in the different 
volumes. 

Perhaps one of the most common problems consists of the 
Mohammedan personal names which we find in all Islamitic 
countries, from Africa to Java. While it is true that the pro- 
nunciation varies with the country, yet these names remain 
essentially Arabic as long as they appear in Arabic script 
because to the eye nothing indicates their place of origin. How- 
ever, the same name which appears as Diya al-Din in the Arabic 
catalog is transliterated Ziya al-Din in Hindustani, Ziya ul-Din 
in Persian, and Ziya ud-Din in the catalog of Turkish manu- 
scripts. The title khojah in the latter catalog approaches the 
Turkish pronunciation, but in the Persian and Arabic catalogs 
we find the forms khvajah and khwajah, respectively, which are 
based on the spelling. 

Such distinctions make it necessary for the cataloger first to 
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determine the nationality to which a name or title is to be as- 
signed. But authors who have to their credit books in two or 
three oriental languages are not a very great exception, and if 
the language of the work is to be used as a criterion, the same 
author may appear under different forms of his name. 

With regard to Hindu names, the catalogs of the British 
Museum follow a diametrically opposed principle by disregard- 
ing the local pronunciation in favor of the classical Sanskrit 
form. The script, just as the Arabic writing, is neutral in this 
respect inasmuch as it does not show the change in the pro- 
nunciation. For the modern languages of India this principle 
may have the advantage of greater uniformity, but it would be 
better justified for Arabic names, which are a foreign element in 
Turkish, Persian, Malay, etc., while the modern vernaculars of 
India represent a legitimate development based on Sanskrit. 

Names of Arabic origin written in Arabic script should be 
transliterated, for the sake of uniformity, according to the rules 
of Arabic transliteration, regardless of the local pronunciation. 
This no longer applies to Turkish where an official romanization 
is now supplied. The fact that Hindus educated in English 
schools usually romanize their names according to the actual 
pronunciation widens the gap between theory and practice. 
Besides, the westernization has another result: Hindus, Chinese, 
and other orientals begin to reverse their names and to use 
initials only. This is not a transliteration problem, to be sure, 
but it is a difficulty confronting the cataloger. It would not be 
easy, without cross-reference, to identify an author C. L. Bose 
with Chunilala Vasu, listed under C. 

The latest British Museum catalog of Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Prakrit books gave another surprise to the cataloger by breaking 
up the names into hyphenated parts (Rama-chandra, Mohana- 
Lala, etc.). This change might affect the alphabetical order in 
the card file and therefore separate new cards from those already 
filed according to the old system. Besides, it cannot be done 
consistently when two words are melted together by sandhi, 
e.g., Basavesvara is given as one word because it could not be 
broken up without restoring the original form of the component 
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parts Basava+Isvara. Both of these forms are found separately 
in other names where the breaking-up presents no such prob- 
lem. 

In the Arabic transliteration of the British Museum only the 
three vowels a, i, and u are used, which alone can be represented 
in the Arabic writing, although in pronunciation more vowel 
sounds can be distinguished. The assimilation of the article is 
not indicated in transliteration because it is not expressed in the 
Arabic writing. This is consistent even if those unfamiliar with 
Arabic may not get the pronunciation as well as through a more 
“popular” transliteration. 

In this connection I must admit that I cannot agree with the 
view expressed by Mr. Brux that we should give the form “‘to 
which the average reader is accustomed.”” This would be sacri- 
ficing accuracy without gaining much, because we cannot pre- 
vent the “average reader” from mispronouncing words of a 
language with which he is unfamiliar. Mr. Brux himself admits 
that “persons who use the catalogues and bibliographies of 
Arabic books are mostly orientalists and students of Arabic.” 
May we not expect that such persons would prefer a scientific 
transliteration indicating the accurate spelling in absence of the 
original script? As to those who are not interested, why worry 
about them? 

I have heard the objection that Syrian readers in this country 
did not seem able to make much of a system of transliteration 
such as that used by the British Museum." This is not surprising. 
How would Americans like to look up English titles in Arabic 
transliteration? The fact is that the Syrians neither need nor 
want a transliteration in Roman letters when the Arabic script 
is so much more familiar to them. The transliteration is there 
for the library staff, and it is just a question of how much the 
librarians can make of the system. The Syrians should have a 
file in their native script and in the order of the Arabic alphabet 
if they are expected to find their own way. 

As to the question of how faithfully transliteration should 


* See also F. E. Sommer, “Books in foreign script in the public library,” Library 
journal, LIX (November 15, 1934), 892-93. 
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represent the actual pronunciation, | can say from my expe- 
rience that people who are really anxious to get the correct 
pronunciation do not rely exclusively on the transliteration. | 
have answered a number of inquiries from lecturers, speakers, 
club women, and reception committees who wanted to make 
sure of the right pronunciation before using some foreign name 
or word in public. 

A scientific transliteration should account for each letter used 
in the original script. There is no reason why it should pretend 
to be closer to the pronunciation than the original spelling. 
Therefore, such details as the imalah in Arabic, mentioned by 
Mr. Brux, should not be taken into consideration any more 
than, for instance, the open and closed e-sounds are distin- 
guished in writing by the Italians. It is not the problem of the 
transliterator to reduce the language to writing, but to give an 
accurate account, in Roman letters, of a spelling already in 
existence, with all its shortcomings or advantages. The prin- 
ciple of scientific transliteration should be: write what you see, 
not what you hear. 

An exception are the vowels in Semitic languages, because 
they are an essential part of the word even if the spirit of the 
language seems to tolerate their neglect in the native scripts. 
This deficiency of the Arabic script is particularly noticeable in 
non-Semitic languages using it, such as Malay, Turkish, and 
Hindustani. While the omission of the short unwritten vowels 
in a transliteration of a Semitic text would not be intolerable, a 
Turkish or Malay text without vowels would be a monstrosity. 
A mere rendering of the written consonants we have to accept 
for Egyptian or other hieroglyphic and cuneiform texts because 
it is the best we can do. The difference between fully vocalized 
texts and those without vowel signs does not appear in the 
transliteration. If absolutely necessary, the unwritten signs 
could be indicated by enclosing them in brackets. The correct 
transliteration of vowels not indicated in the original script nat- 
urally requires a closer acquaintance with the language than 
ordinarily should be expected of a transliterator. 

A good illustration of a scientific transliteration is Tibetan 
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where we transliterate according to the spelling sbrel-ba (pro- 
nounced delwa), and blama, bkra-gshis-lhun-pho, although from 
descriptions of Tibet the forms Lama and Tashilumpo may be 
better known. But Tibetan cannot be classed as “popular,” and 
concessions to the popular taste therefore are not advocated. 
The custom of distinguishing in transliteration the Tibetan 
silent prefixed consonants by different type (italics, capitals, 
underlined, or small letters) is not so much a help to pronuncia- 
tion (in view of other irregularities), as an indication of the 
original spelling in cases which otherwise would be doubtful. 
For instance, gyon-pa, with the prefix g marked as silent, is read 
yompa (left), and will be found in the Tibetan dictionary under 
y- On the other hand, the transliteration gyon-pa, without 
marked prefix, would indicate initial g in Tibetan, with sub- 
joined y, making the word gyompa (to wear), which is listed 
under g. 

Another language, the actual pronunciation of which is not 
taken into account by the British Museum is Bengali. In the 
Linguistic survey of India? Sir George Abraham Grierson gives 
specimens of “moderately contracted” Bengali, remarking that 
some speakers contract more than others. Under such circum- 
stances it is obvious that any attempt to follow the pronuncia- 
tion would be on unstable grounds. For personal names roman- 
ized according to the pronunciation in the vernacular, the 
British Museum catalog gives cross-references to the Sanskrit 
form, such as Chooney Lall Dass—Chunilala Dasa; Bannerjee— 
Vandyopadhyaya; Mukerjee—Mukhopadhyaya, etc. 

On the other hand, a notable deviation from the spelling of 
the original is found in the British Museum catalog of Burmese 
books, inasmuch as the closed syllables are written according to 
the pronunciation. But why should we write in Roman letters 
6k, hset, thit, wit, when we actually see in Burmese letters: ut 
or up, hsak, thach, wap? Another feature of the Burmese pro- 
nunciation is sometimes expressed in transliteration, namely the 
softening of initial consonants, such as gyi, daw, for the spelling 
kyi, taw. 

2V, Part I, 42. 
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The question of pronunciation and etymology is very trying 
in Tamil with its deficient alphabet and many Sanskrit loan 
words. As the sounds b, d, g, d cannot be distinguished in the 
Tamil script from the corresponding surds p, t, k, t, the letter 
k, for instance, may stand for Sanskrit k, kh, g, gh, h. If we 
want to adhere strictly to the rule that each character should 
always be represented by the same symbol, we can neither 
restore in transliteration the Sanskrit form nor even show the 
Tamil pronunciation, contrary to the practice adopted in the 
catalog of the British Museum. According to the table of trans- 
literation we would get, for instance, the forms palapdtam, 
fidnapotini, corresponding to the Sanskrit forms balabodham, 
jianabodhini, while the Tamil pronunciation might lead us to the 
forms palabddam and fianabodini. Whichever form we adopt, 
at least there is no difficulty in restoring the Tamil spelling, 
because we have no choice of letters: d, dh, th can only go back 
to the letter t, and b, bh, ph to p. Nevertheless the Tamil spell- 
ing might be reproduced without changes just as well as Arabic 
or Russian. The use of tt and ch by the British Museum instead 
of Tamil rr and ss is purely a concession to the pronunciation. 

The two different letters which are used in the Tamil script 
for the same n-sound are not distinguished in the transliteration 
of the British Museum because their use is subject to definite 
rules, which means that no confusion can arise. This case is 
analogous to the long and round forms of s in the German script, 
not distinguished in romanized German, or to the two different 
Russian letters for the ee-sound. 

The Armenian transliteration offers a number of interesting 
points. In the first place, there is the difference between the 
Eastern and Western pronunciation, a point to be considered in 
the choice of symbols. The Western pronunciation seems to be 
the favored basis for transliteration from Armenian, while most 
foreign names evidently were introduced into Armenian ac- 
cording to Eastern phonetics. This contradiction becomes ap- 
parent when we retransliterate such names from the Armenian.’ 

In spite of the varying pronunciation, it is not desirable to 


3 F. E. Sommer, “Transliteration problems,” Library journal, LVIII (1933), 534-36. 
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have three different transliterations for the same letter y: h at 
the beginning, y in the middle, and omission of the silent final. 
While this rule does not sound very complicated, the trans- 
literator is supposed to know not only the nine words in which 
final y is not silent (as in hay, Armenian) but he also should be 
acquainted with the etymology to such an extent that he can 
tell when a y in the middle of a word owes its position to a com- 
pound and, therefore, is to be treated as initial y (transliterated 
h, as in liahoys). There is no reason why we could not always 
write y, the more so as there is another consonant which is 
always pronounced and transliterated as h. The Armenians 
themselves drop silent final y before affixed terminations but 
wherever it is retained in the Armenian spelling, it should be 
accounted for in transliteration. 

An exception in the Armenian transliteration for which there 
seems to be insufficient foundation is the rendering of the 
termination -ean of personal names as -ian. It is true that most 
Armenians romanize their names that way (mostly following a 
beaten path, like the Russian -off), but, after all, the short 
unaccented e before a gives practically the same phonetic effect 
as 1 and we do not transliterate gyanq or gianq (life) but geanq. 

Another problem which arises in Armenian transliteration is 
the unwritten reduced vowel sound 2. Obviously it is not pos- 
sible to pronounce a word like Mgrdich without any vowel 
sound beside the i, and the word actually sounds like Mégérdich. 
But the fact is that in this and other cases the Armenians do not 
make use of the special letter existing in their alphabet for this 
é-sound, and this original spelling should be preserved in a 
scientific transliteration. After all, such Armenian forms can be 
accepted just as well as the Bohemian spelling smrt (death). 
The omission of the reduced vowel is particularly striking when 
the definite article -n is affixed after final n, as in shun-n (the 
dog), pronounced shunén. 

In connection with the problem of silent letters, the dropping 
of the inherent vowel in the modern vernaculars of India may 
be mentioned. This process cannot be detected by the eye be- 
cause the syllabic spelling still is the same as in the old Sanskrit, 
and we just have to know the rules governing the virama which 
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never is written. As a result, we notice certain fluctuations in 
the catalogs of the British Museum. In the Gujarati catalog, for 
instance, we find the spellings Hiralala and Hiralal, Hiraji for 
Hirji, Bhagavanlal instead of either Bhagavanalala or Bhag- 
vanlal. 

One of the contradictory practices in transliteration is the 
treatment of initial e which in Russian, Ukrainian, Armenian, 
and Rumanian sounds like ye (or: ie). But while in Russian we 
transliterate ego (his, him) in spite of the pronunciation yevé, 


we have Armenian transliterations like vegeghetsi (church) in 
which the same Armenian letter is once transliterated ye and 
twice e. In the Russian transliteration of the Library of Con- 
gress e and ie represent two different Russian letters formerly 
used for the same sound. Inasmuch as the same title may 
appear in the old spelling as well as in the reformed spelling 
(in a later edition), the symbols should be so chosen that the 
alphabetical order is not affected by the change. The symbols 
e and ie not only give the wrong impression that they represent 
two different sounds, but they also are inaccurate and un- 
practical. In that respect the two symbols used by the Library 
of Congress for the Russian ee-sound (i, i) are more satisfactory, 
no matter what one may think of the use of the macron as a 
distinctive mark. 

The use of two or more letters for one foreign character 
presents several disadvantages. If the compound symbols are 
marked by ties or underlining, the transliteration is apt to look 
clumsy. On the other hand, the omission of the tie is an inac- 
curacy, even when no actual misunderstanding is possible, 
because the letters which make up the combinations may also 
occur accidentally in the same order and this must be dis- 
tinguished in transliteration from the arbitrary combinations 
as rh, sh, zh, ts, etc., representing only one foreign character 
each. In Russian this is of less importance because the letter h 
is not used. Only the combination ts might also represent two 
separate letters (as in otstavka). For the Russian letter shch it 
would not be so easy to find one logical and suitable symbol. 
Over diphthongs it is not customary to use ties, yet in some 
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instances it may be of importance to do so. For instance in 
Maithili, heraite is different from heraite in which the initial 
form of the i marks the beginning of a new syllable after the a 
inherent in ra. 

Occasionally it happens that combinations of two foreign 
letters are represented in transliteration by one letter, such as 
u, i, for Armenian ow, iw. But if we write ou and eu in Greek 
transliteration, there is no reason why we could not use two 
letters in Armenian transliteration. 

That the native conception of the sounds should be brought 
out in transliteration was advocated by Lepsius.‘ In accordance 
with this view he used for kh in Hindustani two letters kh, but 
in Sanskrit only one symbol Kk following the original spelling. 
If we want to have such a degree of accuracy in transliteration, 
our system of transliterating the Greek anlaut is a weak spot. 
We completely disregard in transliteration the spiritus lenis, 
considering it as an inherent quality of all initial vowels, while 
we indicate the spiritus asper by putting an h before the vowel. 
This means that we are arbitrarily substituting our own concep- 
tion for that of the Greeks. But through our numerous Greek 
loan words we are too much accustomed to such forms as 
hemisphere or etymology to transliterate emisfaira or étymolo- 
gia. The practical importance of this question is not very great, 
however. 

For some scripts no system of transliteration has found 
general acceptance as yet. I am thinking in the first place of 
Siamese where the enormous range of vowel shades, combined 
with the possibility of a double pronunciation of numerous 
Pali words, confronts the transliterator with a difficult task. 
But one thing is sure for Siamese, as for all other scripts with 
the exception of Chinese: a satisfactory system of translitera- 
tion must be based on the spelling, not on the pronunciation. 
Mr. George Coedés* has used such a system developed by him- 
self. 

4 Richard Lepsius, Das allgemeine linguistische Alphabet (Berlin, 1855), p. 44- 


SJn his Recueil des inscriptions du Siam (Bangkok, 1924), Part I, p. 10, of the 
French text, he writes: “Quel que soit le systéme adopté, l’essentiel est que celui-ci 
permette de reconstituer instantanément la forme en caractéres.” 
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From the foregoing examples it appears that the principles 
used in transliteration are far from uniform and that few 
systems follow consistently either the spelling or the pronun- 
ciation. The chief sources of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
lie in the endeavor to bring out the pronunciation and the 
arbitrary, predominantly nationalistic, choice of symbols. For 
a scientifically accurate, uniform transliteration we have to 
strive toward a triple goal: 

First, the faithful rendering of the original spelling rather 
than the pronunciation, which can be considered in the choice 
of symbols. 

Second, the use of one special symbol for each foreign char- 
acter. This cannot be done without diacritical marks or arbi- 
trary inventions. Personally, I prefer the diacritical marks, and 
I am not impressed by the argument that they break too easily 
in print. We never hear any such complaint in countries where 
they use umlauts or even dots above letters (Polish z). Those 
who are skeptical in that respect should look at a Siamese 
printed text and admire the typographical feats of superim- 
posing sometimes as many as three auxiliary marks on one 
letter. Fancy creations as in Azerbaijan or Shona’ usually are 
out of style with the other letters. On the other hand, the 
Sindhi transliteration of the British Museum demonstrates how 
the range of our alphabet can be extended without special 
inventions. 

Third, scientific impartialty in the choice of symbols and 
international co-operation to bring the various systems into 
harmony. It is regrettable that our pronouncing dictionaries en- 
tirely disregard practices in other languages. The result is that 
people unfamiliar with foreign languages think the German 
umlaut a4 should be pronounced as a in father, as witnessed by 
the frequently heard pronunciation of Hansel and Gretel, or 


Handel. 


6 Cf. NADA (Southern Rhodesia Native Affairs Department Annual) No. 12 (1934), 
P- 34 








AN EARLY AMERICAN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION 

BY FREDERIC VINTON 
N PREPARING, for the “Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy,” a biographical sketch of Frederic Vinton, I had 
occasion to examine a manuscript catalog of a large private 
library in St. Louis, on which Dr. Vinton worked from 1851 until 
54. The catalog is now the property of the Princeton University 
Library. The Preface to this volume proved to be of great inter- 
est, as it contains what is, so far as I know, the earliest discus- 
sion of library classification written by an American. It is, in 
any event, the original of the ideas on which was based the 
classification which Vinton prepared in 1861 for the newly estab- 
lished Bates Hall in the Boston Public Library, and was the 
basis for his later work at the Library of Congress, and as li- 
brarian of the College of New Jersey.—Yames Thayer Gerould. 

PREFACE, TO THE CLASSIFIED CATALOG OF 
ALFRED VINTON’S LIBRARY 


I was not the hasty product of a day, 
But, the well-ripened fruit of wise delay. 


In shaping the Bibliographical scheme here presented, I had 
the advantage of consulting those of Horne, prepared for the 
Library of the British Museum; of Barbier, intended for the 
Library of the Council of State, at Paris; of Namur, designed for 
the Royal Library, at Brussels; and of Brunet, arranged “‘for the 
bookseller, and the lover of books.”” The enumeration of these 
celebrated names may cause surprise that my attempt should 
have been made at all; for why should an ordinary person waste 
time in the needless labor of preparing a mere schedule, antici- 
pated by celebrated productions, and serving only to show the 
presumption of its author. It was not with the idea of rivalling 
these honored models, that I undertook the task now completed: 
but, because I did not find them suited to my humble design. 
The difference is so vast, between the necessities of the great li- 
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braries for which those masters labored, and the requisitions of 
this modest collection of books, that it may readily be conceived 
a harder task to adapt one of the great systems to so different a 
design, than, by selecting from among their features, to compile 
a new series of classes, adjusted to the specific occasion. When 
the titles of half a million volumes are to be brought together in 
one classification, it is obvious that the subdivisions should be 
very many, and very minute; while a collection of but seven 
thousand volumes, gathered for his own pleasure, by an unpro- 
fessional student, would probably be much less various, and 
might present no occasion for some important departments. 
What is here submitted pretends to no greater amplitude, or pre- 
ciseness, than suits its own occasion, and aims at no higher ex- 
cellence than correctness and intelligibility. 

Brunet has adopted what he calls ‘“‘the Bibliographical system 
of the Parisian booksellers”; attributing to it, in his Introduc- 
tion, an honorable antiquity. It is substantially the same which 
has been approved by the Trustees of the British Museum, after 
having been carefully modified by Mr. T. Hartwell Horne. It is 
more generally adopted than any other, and this is no mean ad- 
vantage, in itself. 

The principal change proposed by Mr. Horne, was the divi- 
sion of the class, “Sciences and Arts,” into two; six classes being 
thus made out of five. I have not ventured upon further in- 
novations which the great bibliographers of Europe have not 
proposed. But, even while deferring to their authority, I have 
not been able to feel that all parts of their work were harmoni- 
ous. Especially in the class “History,” a variety of changes seem 
desirable. I cannot recognize the propriety of treating as a mere 
introduction to History that large mass of books which contain 
“Voyages and Travels.” It is true that the narrative of events 
derives indispensable illustration from the description of the 
countries where they occurred; but similar bands of relationship 
connect the whole round of knowledge. Classification consists 
not merely in uniting things which resemble, but in separating 
things which differ. But if we should always amalgamate, where 
we perceive a resemblance, we should end by having no classifi- 
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cation at all. The Introduction which Brunet and Horne, and 
Namur and Barbier, have prefixed to “History,” is as large as 
“History” itself. At the same time it is impossible to keep down 
the feeling that these books are mot History, though they stand 
under the name. The Introduction seems like an enormous 
portico, built of materials diverse from those of the main edifice. 
Would it not be better, to make of it a new class, under the name 
of Geography? 

As if to make amends for intruding upon this department 
what does not belong there, bibliographers have removed from 
it much which really does belong there. Can any good reason be 
given, why church history should not stand beneath the same 
head with that history of nations, with which it is so closely 
connected? Yet we find it in the systems, as a department 
under Theology. Of course this is done for the convenience of 
theologians, and is a relic from the times when Bibliography 
accommodated itself to the professions. It is for the same reason 
that Oriental and Hellenistic philology, the criticism of the 
sacred text, and formerly, canon law, have been included under 
Theology. 

From a similar regard to convenience, the history of printing 
has been attached to Bibliography, for which M. Hesse says 
there is no better reason, than for connecting the art of the 
armourer, with the art of war. In general, the history of each 
art and science, has been added to the treatises whose subject is 
the art or science itself. I admit that on the shelves of a library, 
it may be convenient to find such books in contiguity. But, is it 
as manifest that the ¢it/es of such books ought to be arranged on 
the same pages of a bibliographical system? The effect of so do- 
ing is, to terminate logical sequence, and interrupt the natural 
order of thought. It is as easy to find such titles, collected under 
the head of literary history, as scattered among the topics to 
which they refer. M. Albert remarks of the prevailing system, 
that “having been born in a printer’s shop, it has always shown 
signs of its commercial character.” Perhaps these are some of 
the appearances to which he refers. Practical men may be al- 
lowed to sneer at the bibliographical systems prepared by phi- 
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losophers, pointing to Bacon, Leibnitz, and Coleridge, as ex- 
amples, but, if the order of thought be who//y disregarded, it will 
be found that convenience itself has been sacrificed. 

My distribution of the divisions and my allotment of spaces, 
under the head “Theology,” differs from those I have referred 
to. Bibliographers appear to have viewed this department from 
a literary stand-point, and to have treated dogmatic divinity in 
a perfunctory manner. The monkish origin of the prevailing 
systems, seems to be betrayed, in the prominence given to the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen, and the antiquities of Christianity. 
The idea of scientific dependence among doctrines, appears to be 
overlooked, amid the meagre disorderliness we find. 

When I began this classification, my ideas of Jurisprudence 
were so crude, that I despaired of making any intelligent of its 
topics. It is to Hoffmann’s “Legal Outlines” that I owe the 


gleams of light which seemed at length to penetrate the gloom. 

But, I fear that my arrangement of them still gives proof that 

my knowledge of the subject was collected ‘for the nonce.” 
Finding Theology placed foremost in many bibliographical 


systems, and Jurisprudence next, the reader is led to expect 
Medicine as the third class. He may inquire with surprise, and, 
if a physician, with displeasure, why the subjects which his pro- 
fession investigates, are sunk below the level assigned the other 
two, and obscurely buried among the ordinary sciences. The 
proper defence of bibliographers, appears to be, that medicine 
finds its work, and its instruments, among the subjects of natu- 
ral science, while Law and Divinity do not. Arranging medical 
knowledge by itself, would therefore break the bonds which 
unite the sciences, and disjoin things naturally allied. Theology 
ranks first, because its truths are of prime importance, and such 
as reason could not attain. Jurisprudence comes next, because 
it acquaints us with the laws of men, as Revelation had dis- 
closed the commands of God. Science, or the knowledge of the 
mind, of society, and of nature, is the next concern of man; and 
the gradation continues, in a progress from the graver, to the 
elegant departments of learning. 

In the department of “Literature,” I have sometimes depart- 
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ed from the practice which my predecessors had established. A 
usage common among them is, to bring together under the one 
designation “Poets,” all the literary men who have composed 
epics, ballads, lyrics, satires, dramas and tales in verse. These 
are very different sorts of composition; why should they not be 
distinguished? If rhythmic structure were assigned as the 
ground for their being classed together, it would be easy to point 
to comedy, as a department where rhyme is not employed. 
Verse is the common dress of poets, but they do not all, or al- 
ways, wear it. I have used “Poetry” to denote a department of 
literature, without pretending to apply it with precision; and | 
have tried to mark out some of its provinces. Several bibliogra- 
phers have contented themselves with geographical distinctions, 
not only of poets, but among orators, and romancers. But it ap- 
pears to me that the course of a river, or diversities of speech, are 
much less proper as a basis for bibliographical divisions, than 
differences of aim, or of execution, in respect to the works pro- 
duced. Nor have I thought best to set what are called the 
“Classic authors” by themselves. However peculiar those illus- 
trious works may be, in respect to their age, their language, and 
their merit, it seems better to assign them place, from regard to 
the sort of composition, alone. However strange it may appear, 
to find among modern novels the Cyropoedia of Xenophon, it is 
just as much a romance, as Emilius and Sophia. No one would 
object to seeing among modern geometers the “Elements” of 
Euclid, or the “Conics” of Apollonius: there is just as little 
reason for refusing a place among amusing tales, to the “AEthi- 
opics” of Heliodorus, or the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius. The 
“classic authors” are not all eminent for merit; and if they were, 
such a ground of separation is never proposed among the mod- 
erns. The languages in which they wrote, have never ceased to 
be used in the learned world, so that no boundary can well be 
fixed on that account. Their authors differ from their modern 
imitators, in respect to race; and so do the English from the 
Germans, and Frenchmen from Italians: But, if the literature 
of every people is to be separately arranged in classes, what aug- 
mentation of labor is produced, at the British Museum, and the 
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Bibliothéque Royale! How much better to classify all books 
with reference to their subjects, and mode of treatment, neglect- 
ing every other consideration. 

Notwithstanding the assiduity with which this classification 
has been elaborated, I am haunted by the apprehensions that 
my system will be found too complicated for practical useful- 
ness. Such is the number of subdivisions, and so minute are the 
steps of their gradation, that I fear it will often be difficult to de- 
termine under which of them, the desired information must be 
sought. Like those variable keys, meant to turn the many bolts, 
of which the locks on the doors of bank vaults consist, this sys- 
tem may be found to require of him who would use it, a knowl- 
edge of the very combinations employed by him who contrived 
it. A sentence found in M. Hesse’s valuable little work called 
Bibliothéconomie, often dismays my mind. “The more simple a 
system is, and the more rational, in developing by subdivisions 
the nature of the principal classes, the more nearly it will agree 
with the methods which every logical mind pursues; but as soon 
as one begins to lose himself in the subtle, complicated, and 
doubtful mazes of metaphysics, he labors only for himself, and 
those who have travelled the same road.” Yet my bibliographi- 
cal scheme does not consist of more numerous parts, or more 
finely attenuated, than those which have been prepared for the 
great libraries of Europe. The whole number of divisions which 
I have employed, is five hundred. Brunet has adopted at least 
twelve hundred, Namur, two thousand, and Horne about the 
same. 

Turning, now, from the consideration of the system itself, to 
my application of it to the library for which it was prepared, I 
suppose that the disposition I have made of many books, may 
appear extraordinary, if not absurd. I have endeavored to dis- 
cover the closest analogies—those which spring out of the heart 
of each subject. In so doing, there is danger, I admit, of showing 
the acuteness of a metaphysician, rather than the simplicity of 
him who desires to be useful. There are, however, three general 
considerations, to which I would entreat attention, whenever 
any singularity in the following pages, attracts attention. First, 
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the variety of mental constitution leads different men to take 
different views of the same thing. Secondly, a book may treat 
several subjects in successive parts, and it may be difficult to say 
what is the main purpose, or principal topic in it. Thirdly, the 
mature reflection which a librarian should give to every part of 
his work, may fix as the true place of a book, a position which 
would not occur on a cursory survey. To these I may add, that 
I did not think it best, in so brief a system, to form a new depart- 
ment, every time I perceived a specific difference. 

Brunet observes that the subject an author has named in his 
title, is sometimes that with which he has occupied himself the 
least. This diversity of parts makes it necessary to refer to it 
under many different heads. I have not resorted to the common 
expedient, of classing such works together as Polygraphical: 
they may often contain important discussions, or information, 
which ought to be referred to under its appropriate department. 
I have thought it would be discreditable to my industry, or my 
acuteness, to subjoin a numerous list of such insolubles. To the 
limbo of ‘‘Miscellanea,” I have condemned only nine titles, so 
complex that they would otherwise require almost as many 
references, as the pages contained in the books. So small a 
satellite, however chaotic, revolving about the Cosmos which 
I have reduced to order in the following pages, cannot intercept 
much of the light which flows from the rest of the system. 

But, even when a book has a single design harmoniously de- 
veloped, it may be necessary to refer to it under several heads. 
A work on Agricultural Chemistry belongs both among works 
on the Art of husbandry, and among treatises on the Science of 
inorganic Chemistry. A book on Ethnology belongs both to 
Natural History, and to the History of nations. Double refer- 
ences of this sort, therefore, do not necessarily show indecision 
of mind, in him who made them. 

I feel anxious to make a special apology for one portion of my 
work, and I do it the more readily because the consciousness 
that error was least to have been expected there, suggests the 
idea that undiscovered faults probably lurk elsewhere. Who- 
ever attempts to trace the applicability of the divisions found 
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under “Evidences of Christianity” to the titles which stand be- 
neath those divisions, will discover that the epithets “Internal” 
and “External” evidences are incommensurable with the titles. 
He may not refer his disappointment to the real cause. The 
error is not so much in referring titles incorrectly, as in adopting 
a classification because it is popular, without reflecting suffi- 
ciently to perceive that it is unscientific. Hopkins, the President 
of Williams College, and a profound thinker upon this subject, 
remarks, “The division of the evidences of Christianity into 
External, and Internal, is simple, and of long standing; but, by 
it, heads of evidence are classed together, having so little affinity 
for each other; and in regard to some of them, it is so difficult to 
see on what principle they are classed under one rather than the 
other, that its utility may be doubted. The evidence from testi- 
mony, from prophecy, from the mode in which the gospel was 
propagated, and from its effects—topics resembling each other 
scarcely at all—are classed under the head of external evidences; 
while the various marks of honesty in the New Testament, the 
agreement of the facts with each other, its peculiar doctrines, its 
pure morality, its representation of the character of Christ, its 
analogy to nature, its adaptation to the situation and wants of 
man—topics still more diverse—are classed under its internal 
evidences.” 

I have only to add a word respecting the references to various 
parts of this volume, and of the alphabetical catalogue. All the 
terms employed in the classification, with others equivalent to 
some of them, are arranged in an alphabetical list, on pages 
xvi-xx, with references to the pages of this volume, devoted to 
the subject which those terms are used to designate. These let- 
ters and figures placed at the sides of each page in this volume, 
as in the alphabetical catalogue, refer to the cases and shelves 
where the books containing the desired information, may be 
found. 

When a line is drawn beneath a proper name, it indicates the 
surname of the author of the work whose title has just been 
given. It is, therefore, equivalent to “See” such a name in the 
alphabetical catalogue. When such a line distinguishes any 
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other word than a proper name, it implies that the work re- 
ferred to is anonymous, but that the full title may be found if 
looked for under that word. 

The small letters which may sometimes be noticed at the 
right of an author’s name, indicate that the required informa- 
tion must be sought beneath his name, in that line which is 
headed, at the left, with the same letter. Thus, on page eighth of 
this volume, headed ‘“‘Genuineness,” the words “Edwards. 
B. B. j.” indicate that in the alphabetical catalogue, under the 
name “Edwards, Bela Bates,” and in the line following that 
name, marked “‘j.”” will be found the title of an article on the 
“Authenticity of the Pentateuch.” The abbreviated expression, 
(Bib. Sac. II.) shows that this article may be found in the second 
volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra; and the characters “B. 3,” in 
the left hand margin direct to look for that periodical, in book- 
case ““B,” on shelf third from the top. 

A more important statement remains to be made respecting 
the spaces which I have allotted to individual subjects. I was 
much at a loss in respect to this appointment being confined 
within fixed limits by the binding of my volume before I began 
to write. To ensure for every subject, room for subsequent addi- 
tions, proportioned to what the original entries required, I re- 
solved to fill only the left hand half of each page, so that at least 
one half the volume is regularly reserved for the future growth 
of the library. In addition to this, I have interposed blanks, 
several pages in length, between the principal subject, applicable 
to the wants of either the preceding or following department. 
And, as a dernier resort, about sixty pages at the end of the vol- 
ume, remain unoccupied, to be filled as occasion may require, 
reference being made to their contents, from the page where 
their subject was first assigned. No doubt I have sometimes 
erred in judging of the comparative importance of topics; but 
I hope these expedients may suffice to neutralize the effect. 

[Signed] FrepERic VINTON 
Boston, NOVEMBER 13, 1854. 





COST ACCOUNTING FOR LIBRARIES: 
ACQUISITION AND CATALOGING 


ROBERT A. MILLER 


ANY types of facts have value in the administration 
of an enterprise. Of the many types, however, cost 
facts are most commonly needed. For the determina- 

tion of costs in industry and business the specialized techniques 
of cost accounting were perfected. These techniques have been 
adapted to the peculiar problems of cost measurement in non- 
profit enterprises, notably municipal government and educa- 
tion." 

Libraries, no less than other types of educational and non- 
profit institutions, require facts for purposes of management. 
While service statistics have been collected by libraries for many 
years, there has seldom been any attempt to express these serv- 
ices in terms of cost or to measure service against cost or qual- 
ity or any other criterion. Standards of library service and per- 
formance that do exist have been the subject of criticism within 
and without the profession. 

These experts... . consider them inadequate for the purposes which they 
are intended to serve. They insist that these standards do not reveal the 
exact unit costs of different activities, that they cannot be used effectively in 
measuring efficiency of operation, and that they do not greatly aid the library 
administrator in shaping and directing the policies of his library, or in under- 
standing the interests and meeting the needs of individuals and special groups. 
Furthermore, they say they do not enable the taxpayer to know whether the 
services provided through the library are worth what they cost. What they 
actually mean is that libraries do not have devices at present by which they 


* The trend in municipal service has been well summarized in T. H. Reed, Municipal 
government in the United States (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1934), pp. 332-48. 
Techniques of cost accounting in institutions of higher learning are illustrated in the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, Fi- 
nancial reports for colleges and universities (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), 
and in many studies, of which J. D. Russell, “Efficiency in college management,” 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. V1, No. 6 (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1931), is an excellent example. 


gil 
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can accurately measure their administrative effectiveness or social signifi- 
cance. The next ten years will witness the development of a body of costs and 
measurements for various types of library service which will meet these ad- 
verse criticisms and enable the library to justify its support upon a basis of 
substantial facts, rather than of unproven assumptions. To a philosophy of 
action and specific objectives will be added accurate measures of performance 
—all of which are essential to sustained progressive achievement.? 


Yet questions on the cost of library operations and library 
services have been of continuing interest to the library profes- 
sion if one may judge from the attention given to questions of 
cost in library periodicals and reports. From this attention one 
infers that cost data can be of use to the library administrator. 
If the data are exact and sufficiently analyzed, the librarian is 
better equipped therewith to plan and review the financial pro- 
gram of his organization. He enjoys a clearer view of the rela- 
tive expenditures for each part of the library plant and, conse- 
quently, can more clearly appraise the value of each part to the 
whole and compute the proportionate financial outlay. The ad- 
visability of contemplated changes in practice or the merit of 
a given policy can often be better understood when the essen- 
tial facts of cost have been determined. 

In planning future programs or the coming-year’s work (as in 
a budget), the librarian should find analyzed costs helpful, for 
they will enable him to predict the financial burden that each 
cost-examined operation will carry. In reporting annual progress, 
he will be able to use unit costs for brief comparisons because 
they offer a convenient statement of financial data and history 
and are as easily understood as stated. 

Efficiency demands that the library organization be well 
planned, that functions be well organized, and that operations 
be grouped as to function. Each process or series of operations 
will, necessarily, be routinized to a large extent in the typical 
library. It is common to find that this has been done. To one 
who would seek to know the organization thoroughly it would 
seem proper to inquire next if the costs of the routinized opera- 
tions had been determined and if they had been totaled into a 
cost for an entire service or for the complete function. With 


?L. R. Wilson, “The next fifty years,” Library journal, LXI (1936), 256-57. 
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cost of the operation or series of operations determined, it 
would be pertinent to inquire if maximum efficiency in the per- 
formance of the operation had been reached. Not until maxi- 
mum efficiency has been reached or indicated can a complete 
evaluation of the operation be made. 

Measurement is, thus, of two kinds, the first being antecedent 
to the second. Unless an operation or service has been measured 
in terms of cost, the cost of the operation or service cannot be 
measured against a criterion of quality or other standard. Li- 
braries are generally lacking in both kinds of measurement. 
This investigation is concerned with the former, or cost meas- 
urement, for not until this type of measurement has been es- 
tablished can the more critical judgments be made. 

A demonstration of a cost-finding technique to cover all 
items of cost for all library operations is not attempted in this 
study. This has recently been done by Mr. Rider.’ The unit 
costs that he and earlier investigators have reported, however, 
have been so inclusive as to obscure the differences in process 
and in type of material that demand measurement and com- 
parison. In other words, analyzed costs promise to be most use- 
ful. Professional catalogers recognized this fact in 1925, when 
they brought forward a plan for a cost determination of catalog- 
ing in its different processes.‘ The main purpose of this investi- 
gation is to prove that the analysis of costs is feasible. 

In undertaking this study, it has been necessary to impose 
certain limitations which may be briefly stated. The technical 
processes (acquisition and cataloging, excluding all binding 
operations) were selected as significant in point of cost and 
process. Cataloging costs, particularly, have been the subject 
of much interest and speculation. The routines for the technical 
processes, especially in reference and research libraries, are com- 
plex, and, if they prove susceptible to analyzed cost determina- 
tion, there would appear to be reason for an extension of cost- 
accounting techniques to other library routines. 

As Mr. Rider has indicated, labor costs appear to be the crux 


3 Fremont Rider, “Library cost accounting,” Library quarterly, VI (1936), 331-81. 


4“Plan for an investigation into and report on the cost of cataloging,” Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, X1X (1925), 278-86. 
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of the entire cost question. It is only necessary to maintain prop- 
er records and employ proper arithmetical and accounting prac- 
tices to distinguish the other items of cost, material, and over- 
head. Because the procedures in calculating material and over- 
head costs have been well established in industrial cost account- 
ing and because the mechanics of the distribution of these costs 
to total library costs have been illustrated by Mr. Rider, they 
are omitted in this study. 

To arrive at the detailed costs of the technical processes in 
any library it is necessary to routinize the operations complete- 
ly. By doing so, the significant points of cost and process can 
be discerned. The development of time sheets on which to re- 
cord labor time at these points logically follows. The time ex- 
penditures cumulated on such sheets can be totaled and divided 
by total output to give unit times. Time expenditures can also 
be translated into labor costs and expressed in terms of unit 
costs. In brief, then, this is the procedure fe!llowed in this in- 
vestigation applied specifically to a large university library 
(hereafter called the “test library’’) which is assumed to be typi- 
cal on the basis of evidence at hand. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TECHNICAL PROCESSES IN THE TEST 
LIBRARY AND SIGNIFICANT POINTS OF COST 


Acquisition—Acquisition activities were centralized in the 
order department of the test library for all types of book ac- 
quisition, except exchange, and for much of the work connected 
with serial (continuation) and document acquisition. The de- 
partments for serial and document service aided in acquiring 
their respective types of material by checking the order for 
duplication and by supplying trade and bibliographical infor- 
mation. The routines for receipt of serials, continuations, and 
documents were complicated in some instances because both 
order and service departments maintained checking files. 

To understand, therefore, the interrelationships of the depart- 
ments sharing in acquisition processes, it proved convenient to 
routinize the work as to type of material, namely, book, serial, 
and document. Differences in routine also appeared as to meth- 
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od of acquisition, i.e., the flow of orders for items to be pur- 
chased and the receipt of these items through the various opera- 
tions were different from the flow of free materials.‘ 

In general, however, the pattern of order and receipt ac- 
tivities for purchased books served as a base for the description 
of the other routines differentiated as to type of material and 
method of acquisition. Purchased serials and continuations var- 
ied only in their pattern of flow by an additional checking be- 
fore and after receipt. Periodical receipts were checked only in 
the service department. The checking of purchased documents 
before order placement was not duplicated in the order depart- 
ment, although checking of receipts was. The pattern for books 
acquired free was also much the same as that for purchased 
books. The routines for free serials and free documents, how- 
ever, showed a reallocation of much of the work from the order 
department to the service departments, the main obligation of 
the order department being to expedite the material to be cata- 
loged. 

Assuming that a differentiation was possible in the “free” 
routines between those operations that partook of ordering and 
those that resembled receiving operations in the purchase rou- 
tines, the following analyzed costs of acquisition may be con- 
ceived: 

The cost of ordering a book (or separate) to be purchased 
The cost of receiving a book (or separate) purchased 


The cost of ordering a book (or separate) received free 
The cost of receiving a free book (or separate) 


The cost of ordering a serial (or continuation) to be purchased 
The cost of receiving a purchased serial (or continuation) 


The cost of receiving a periodical issue 


The cost of ordering a serial (or continuation) received free 
The cost of receiving a free serial (or continuation) 


5 For detail of routines and further explanation see chap. iv of R. A. Miller, “Cost 
accounting for libraries: a technique for determining the labor costs of acquisition and 
cataloging work.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, December, 1936. 
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The cost of ordering a document to be purchased 
The cost of receiving a purchased document 


The cost of ordering a document received free 
The cost of receiving a free document 


Interesting as these costs would appear to be, it proved im- 
practical throughout the test library to separate acquisition 
time according to types of material. Thus, while time spent in 
the service departments for the acquisition of serials and docu- 
ments might be charged directly to the acquisition of a single 
type of material, in the order department the work was not or- 
ganized in such a way as to separate labor time by type of ma- 
terial handled. It was assumed that cost differences occasioned 
by differences in material were not significant. The same as- 
sumption was applied to the differences in the method of ac- 
quisition. In other words, all units of work—book, serial, or doc- 
ument, purchased or free—were regarded as requiring equal at- 
tention in the order department. 

There were, nevertheless, significant points or groupings of 
labor time in the order and receipt routines. Examination of 
the routine for purchased books, the base routine, revealed five 


suggestive categories. 


Order card received 

Order card stamped | Preliminary 
Order card marked by department ' activities 
Order card placed in preliminary file 
Unchecked order cards alphabetized 
Order cards checked against catalog 
Order cards checked against “Orders out” file } Checking 
Order cards checked against “Orders received” | : 
Order cards checked against “Ready to order” | 


Order cards prepared bibliographically 


Order cards filed in “Ready to order” 
Order cards sorted as to agent | 
Order cards typed into order letters Ordering 
Order letters revised and mailed 

Order cards stamped and filed 








2 Acree Gabe 
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Shipment received and unpacked 
Receipts checked 

Revision 

Order cards filed in “Orders received” 
Invoices filed 

Items placed on truck 


Receiving 





Before discussing the five categories, or groups, of operations, 
it should be clear that the labor times and, hence, labor costs 
could be determined for any one of the operations listed. In- 
deed, any one of the operations might be broken down into con- 
stituent work elements, each of which is amenable to time re- 
cording. Detail to this extent would make the necessary rec- 
ords long and cumbersome. It is doubtful if accuracy in noting 
the time spent on each operation or element could be achieved 
without the constant use of a stop watch. Detail of this type is 
more profitably examined by the time-and-motion-study tech- 
niques successfully employed in scientific management. 

It would appear, then, that the details or the points of cost 
to be emphasized rested upon arbitrary decisions. Yet these ar- 
bitrary decisions were based upon an appreciation of the par- 
ticular costs and combinations of costs that are useful to ad- 
ministrators. In support of this statement, an extended argu- 
ment will be made for two of the suggested categories, namely, 
checking and bibliographical preparation. 

Sound administration can exercise a good deal of “control 
through information.” Purely from the desire to know what 
constitutes the major parts of the cost of ordering an item, one 
might ask how much it costs to check an order through the li- 
brary records. Or, more to the point, how much is spent to 
avoid duplication? Once the answer to this query has been 
made, certain observations follow. If professional assistants are 
now performing this type of work, how much does it cost per 
order or per card? How much does it cost per order or per card 
when performed by a clerical worker? What is the percentage 
of error with each type of personnel? Questions of this sort can- 
not be answered without analyzed cost data. Another implica- 
tion revolves on the number of orders found to be duplicate. 
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How much does it cost to discover duplication in total? What 
burden does the library assume because of the book selector’s 
lack of acquaintance with the library collections, and from what 
quarters does the burden arise? 

Even more pertinent are the questions that arise concerning 
the cost of preparing the order with the bibliographical informa- 
tion that will aid the agent in locating the exact title desired 
and in some instances assist the cataloger in her work. The 
policy of the test library was to check all order cards carefully 
as to the information they carried. In at least one other uni- 
versity library this check is not made, it being assumed that the 
selector has correctly transcribed the author and title of the 
book together with such trade and bibliographical information 
as was available to him. How much, therefore, does the test li- 
brary pay for this painstaking search? How many duplications 
are found later in the cataloging processes? For in the test li- 
brary the cataloging routines showed that much searching and 
checking of a similar nature was done. Segregation of time spent 
by catalogers in this type of activity provided evidence of du- 
plication of effort. 

While the grouping of operations and the recording of time 
on each group do not answer these questions completely, they 
serve as a starting-point for what would appear to be interesting 
studies. Information of this type should be helpful in the effi- 
cient administration of the technical processes. Any analysis or 
isolation of cost offers needed insight. 

The separation of these two groups of operations from the 
others that constitute the whole of the ordering process natu- 
rally defined the remaining activities into two groups, the pre- 
liminary activities and the concluding activities, the latter being 
termed herein “ordering.”’ Receiving activities were considered 
as a whole. 

A time sheet constructed to furnish the order-department 
personnel with a form for the recording of time spent only in 
the five categories of acquisition operations would omit many 
other allied activities. Not only for the convenience of workers 
in the allocation of their time to a specific object, but also to 
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provide a complete picture of the work of the order department, 
additional categories of work were included, as Figure 1 shows. 
Figures 2 and 3 represent the time sheets used in the two service 


Name 
Week. 








Wed Thurs 
| 


Mon 


Tues. 














Receiving cards, etc. 

Checking against records 
Supplying bibliographical data 

Ordering 

Receiving 

Bookkeeping, etc. 

Clearing order files 

. Returning order cards to selectors 
g- Handling catalogs 

10. Filing 
11. L.C. and F.O. orders* 
2. Typing order letters 
13. Other typing—Order dept. 

14. Nondepartmental typing 
15. Foreign theses work 

| 


oI Ams WS wv = 





16. Wrong book supplied 
17. Defective copy routine 
18. Checking periodical bills 
19. Periodical and continuation renewals 
20. Book selection 

21. Professional reading 

22. Checking reports, etc. 

3. Inquiries 

4. Administration. 

. Unaccounted time 

. Keeping this record 

. Other (specify) 


Nw 


» BPP PW > 


we 
a 


Fri 








Daily total 








* Weekly total units. 11. L.C. titles . F.O. slips 





Week ty Recorp Books Serials 


Documents 








Number titles ordered. . 
Number pieces received by purchase 
Number pieces received free 





Fic. 1.—Time sheet for order department 
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departments for acquisition activities. Time spent on catalog- 
ing activities, included in special time sheets, is discussed below. 


























Name 
Week. 
| Mon. | Tues Wed. | Thurs | Fri. Sat 
anos 
1. Arranging for publication exchange | | | 
2. Ordering piece exchange*... | | 
3- Outgoing exchange. . a | = | 
4- Receiving periodicals*. ... 
5. Checking periodicals. ... 
6. Receiving piece exchange* | | 
7. Checking periodical bills. . 
S. Clatming........... ; 
g. Card catalog work. . 
10. Keeping this record. . 
Daily total... | | 
| | | 
* Weekly total units. 2. Number of pieces . 4. Number of pieces... 
6. Number of pieces. 
Fic. 2.—Time sheet for serials service department 
Name 
Week 
| Mon. Tues Wed. | Thurs. Fri Sat 





1. Checking orders against records... . 

. Supplying bibliographical data..... 

. Arranging for material free from pub- 
eee ; 


4 
| 


wn 





| 
. Ordering piece exchange... .. we, ae | , 
- Outgoing exchange................|- - 
ae 
| 
| 
| 





6 — =a akan 
IS 5 cary ncal'a-dis Ga) ses 9-536 6 
. Card catalog work. ... ba 
. Notes to catalogers 

. Keeping this record... . 





OO C1 Ans 


= 





I ial i arate sabe SA wk 











* Weekly total units. 6. Number of pieces 


Fic. 3.—Time sheet for documents service department 
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Cataloging.—All cataloging in the test library was centralized 
in the catalog department, with the exception of filing in the two 
service departments mentioned and occasional aid furnished by 
the documents personnel. 

As in libraries of the same size and type, the cataloging proc- 
esses in the test library differed according to the type of material 
cataloged. Separate routines had been established for the cata- 
loging of new books, new serials (including documents), added 
copies, added volumes (serial), new editions, local typed theses, 
and for short-form cataloging. These processes of cataloging, 
together with the recataloging of books and serials, presented 
themselves immediately as containing operations for which la- 
bor cost should be determined. Despite their significance, the 
costs of different cataloging processes have never been reported 
in library literature. Process costs have been obscured in the 
customary per-volume figure for cataloging, secured by dividing 
total salaries by total accessions. Because the charge of inclu- 
siveness might fairly be leveled, in turn, at the various process 
costs, the routines for cataloging new books and new serials and 
for recataloging books and serials were analyzed further. The 
following groupings in the basic routine were suggested and will 
be discussed: 


Searching in the depository catalog 

Searching in the reading-room catalog Searching and 
Verifying title, etc. checking 
Starting the copy slip 


Establishing difficult main entries 


Establishing difficult editions 


Analyzing 

Subject heading 

Classification Classification 
Assigning book numbers and 
Preparing added entries subject heading 


Shelf-listing 
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wn 
we 
ied 


Completion of copy slip, including descrip- 
tion of title, imprint, collation, series 
notes, contents, etc. 

Preparing Library of Congress and foreign- 
order card slips 





| Completion of 
| cataloging 


Revision of cataloging 


Revision of card work 


The first group of operations suggested for separate cost de- 
termination is preliminary to the actual cataloging process. In 
the test library these operations were performed by professional 
catalogers. The question might well be raised as to whether the 
costs of these operations were out of proportion to the remainder 
of the costs. Could the work have been done as effectively by 
clerical workers? How much did it add to the cost of the de- 
tailed searching and checking performed by the order-depart- 
ment personnel? 

The second element of cost, and one that appeared to be par- 
ticularly significant in view of the variations in cataloging policy 
among different libraries, dealt with the establishment of main 
entries. For the purposes of a comparative study these costs 
should not be limited to those entries conceived to be difficult. 
Not only would this result in a distorted sample of the work but 
it would lead to difficulties in definition. However, for the test 
library the administration felt it would be impossible to keep a 
time record for simple main entries. It was, for example, the 
policy in the test library to accept as authoritative the entry on 
a Library of Congress card. The time involved in the establish- 
ment of such an entry was, of course, small and difficult to meas- 
ure, in that the card had been pulled for other purposes as well. 
Difficult main entries were considered to be those requiring a 
more extended investigation, or, as the results revealed, a search 
of more than five minutes each. 

It should be noted that it is on matters of policy in cataloging 
practice that cataloging costs between different libraries are 
likely to vary. Therefore, it is necessary that the cost-account- 
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ing technique isolate points of possible difference. Comparison 
is facilitated by such an analysis. 

The third operation suggested for separate calculation was 
the establishment of difficult editions. Much that has been said 
above with respect to main entries is pertinent to editions, al- 
though with libraries of the same type and approximate size it 
is likely that policy and costs will show some agreement. 

With respect to policy and cost of analyzing, another point of 
possible difference was emphasized. Libraries differ greatly on 
policies pursued in relation to analytics and the extent to which 
they are employed. The isolation of time spent in analyzing was 
repeated under the cost examination of added volume (serial) 
work. 

Assigning classification numbers and subject headings ap- 
peared as one of the main divisions in the cataloging process. 
Perhaps the cost of no single group of operations within the 
entire cataloging process has been the subject of so much con- 
jecture. Some large libraries have gone so far as to make a di- 
vision of labor at this point, establishing a subdivision within 
the cataloging department for assigning classification numbers 
and subject headings to items. Whether such an organization 
is more economical in dollars and cents than one in which one 
person carries the item through all operations cannot be an- 
swered concretely until the costs are determined for both types 
of organization in a strictly controlled experiment. It is clear, 
of course, that where one worker carries the item through all 
cataloging operations there is difficulty in defining closely the 
time that is given to classification and subject-heading opera- 
tions and to no other activity, for in examining the book for one 
purpose other information comes to light. Nevertheless, the ap- 
proximate labor time and labor cost promised to be useful as a 
fact in library management. An extraneous operation, the prep- 
aration of added entries, was included in this grouping of opera- 
tions as a local convenience. 

The group of operations summarized as “completion of cata- 
loging” brings together the concluding activities in the catalog- 
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ing process, excluding revision. These operations ordinarily 
formed a compact piece of work. 

Following the cataloging process proper came two types of 
revision, each of which was separate in point of time from the 
main operations and thus conveniently isolated. Revision of 
cataloging was undertaken in the test library by designated 
workers who devoted consecutive time to the task. Time rec- 
ords, therefore, for the labor cost of cataloging revision were 
simply kept. It would have been desirable to secure at the same 
time a record of the time spent by catalogers in correction, a 
possible objective measurement for the evaluation of the effi- 
ciency of the individual worker. Difficulties in keeping the time, 
however, prevented this record being kept in the test library. 

The second revision operation, the revision of card work, was 
undertaken in the test library by the cataloger originally re- 
sponsible for the work. Because of its separation in point of 
time from the cataloging process and because this type of re- 
vision was customarily done on a quantity of cards in a single 
period of time, it was set aside for cost determination. The 
mechanics of reproducing the operations established above on 
a time sheet and the method for subdividing them into cate- 
gories for new books, new serials, recataloged books, and re- 
cataloged serials may be seen in Figure 4. Each time sheet has 
columns for the six work days of the week. Each of these is 
further divided into columns headed “‘new” and “recataloged.”’ 
Because each worker was to keep her own record, and because 
no cataloger in the test library dealt with both types of material, 
book and serial, there was no confusion in distinguishing be- 
tween book and serial time records. Had one cataloger dealt 
with both books and serials, it would have been necessary for 
her to have kept separate time sheets, one for books and one 
for serials. 

Analysis of the other processes of cataloging was not carried 
out on the time sheet beyond separating them from the routines 
just analyzed. Thus, a single heading sufficed for short-form 
cataloging. Because certain operations in the different processes 
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Sy PY? e PS 


Searching and checking 
Establishing main entry* 
Establishing editions* . 

Completion of cataloging* 
Analytics*. 

Classification and subject heading 
Revision of card work. 
Revision—Books..... 
Revision—Serials....... 


. Revision—New editions 

. Revision—Added volumes 

. Revision—Added copies 

. Filing in shelf-list and revision* 

. Revision of filing in depository cata- 


! 


Og. . 
. Revision of filing in reading-room 


catalog 


‘ Added volume analy tics (non- L.C. ) 
7. Cdp work and revision*® 

. Analyzing for L.C. and revision 

. Withdrawal. . 

. Rare-book tracing, etc. 

- Local typed theses and revision® 


22. Short-form cataloging and revision* 


. Book selection. .... 

. Subject-heading work. 
. Helping readers 

. Administration 


7- Replacing old cards 
. Unaccounted time 


. Keeping this record 
. Other (specify). . . 


Daily total 









































volumes 
cds... 
added... 


* Weekly total units. 2. Entries 
; cards... . 4. Recat: t 
. 13 Cards me 


es oe ; eds 


. 3. Editions 


. 4- New: titles 
7S 
. 21. New 


; eds 
—, / } 


$V. 


; cds 


Fic. 4.—Time sheet for professional catalogers and revisers 
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of cataloging—e.g., added copies, added volumes, and new edi- 
tions—were undertaken by student and clerical assistants, ap- 


Name 
Week 








Tues. Wed. 





. Filing in reading-room catalog*. . 
; a in depository * 
Filing and card work in departmental 

libraries. 

. Other work on catalogs. . me 

. Correcting temporary slips, R.R. 
catalog. 

’ Accessioning and mechanical prepa- 
ration....... ; 

. Marking and revision 

. Marking—rebinds 

. Messenger and distribution 

. Card removal. . 

. New-edition work* 

. Added volumes—L.C. analytics* 

. Added volumes—other work* 

. Added copies work*. 

. Erasing cards 

Filing and revision of miscellaneous 
RRS 
7. Card and slip ‘exchange. 

. Cutting stencils and running* 

. Typing cards, etc.* , 

. Other typing for catalogs 

51. All other typing 

. L.C. card work. . . 

. Student recataloging* 

. Withdrawal... ; 

. Local typed theses. . . . 

. Subject-heading work 

. Keeping this record 

. Other (specify) 




















Daily total 








* Weekly total units. 31. Cards » 92. oe sl st | 
umes..........: cards... 42. T..... $ Cds... 43 Volumen......... 44. Vol- 
unis... a Deec.............< a SOR...s BH Tw. ZV, ; cds... 


Fic. 5.—Time sheet for clerical and student assistants (catalog department) 


propriate headings appeared on the clerical time sheet, Figure 5. 
Revision for these processes, being performed by professional 
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catalogers, appeared on the time sheets for catalogers, Figure 4. 
The remainder of the headings on both time sheets consisted of 
categories of work which not only revealed the range of the 
work undertaken in the catalog department but aided the work- 
ers in recording the time devoted to a specific task. 


TESTING AND TABULATION OF THE TIME SHEETS 


The time sheets were put into actual use in the test library 
during the period from March g to May 2, 1936, a total of eight 
weeks. This period was assumed to be typical of the normal 
operating year. 

Each worker in the technical and service departments con- 
cerned was supplied with time sheets and a sheet of general in- 
structions on the manner of keeping the record. Entries as to 
total time spent on separate categories of work during the day 
were made only at the end of the day. Statistics on the number 
of units handled under each category marked with an asterisk 
on the time sheet were tallied as convenient, but recorded only 
at the end of the week. 

Directions were given that time should be recorded to the 
nearest five minutes, except for time expended in the keeping 
of the time-sheet record. Time to the latter account was re- 
quested to the nearest minute. Although a strict accuracy could 
not be achieved without a stop watch, it was assumed that the 
time measurements were reliable and that errors in the self- 
recording of time would compensate. At points where division 
of time was difficult, as in the separation of time spent in classi- 
fication and cataloging (the cataloger carrying the item through 
all of the operations), approximations were secured. They were 
assumed to be indicative, with errors compensating. 

The translation of labor time into labor cost was done at an 
average hourly rate of pay. The annual salary of each worker 
was divided by eleven, the number of working months. The 
average number of working hours in the month was computed 
as 174.5. 

As each worker was instructed to record the amount of daily 
time actually spent in working, it was not unusual to find that 
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the weekly totals varied with the expected weekly total. In the 
time charges, therefore, this meant that overtime was being 
charged to the exact category of work on which it took place, 
but that undertime was not being recorded. A separate account 
was established in the tabulation, therefore, for overtime and 
undertime for purposes of adjustment. Undertime, including 
added vacation, time for illness, and conference privileges, was 
considered an administrative charge and was calculated in the 
operating costs. Undertime in the form of regular vacation was 
not an administrative charge under the method employed in 
determining the hourly rate of pay. In the accounting, overtime 
was considered a correction item on undertime. The specific 
amount of administrative charge for undertime was thus: total 
undertime less regular vacation accounts less overtime. As with 
other time segregations, net undertime was expressed in dollars 
and cents. 

Few difficulties were experienced in the final tabulations. As 
it was not the purpose of the study to present cost figures which 
might be interpreted as standards, only a few of the resulting 
totals will be given (Tables 1-6). These totals are intended to 
testify only to the effectiveness of the records employed. It will 
be noted that unit times, as well as unit costs, are presented for 
cataloging costs. The one was as easily computed as the other. 
Unit times are, perhaps, less meaningful than unit costs at the 
present writing, but there is reason to believe that they will 
assume importance in any comparison in which salary differ- 
ences must be adjusted. 

The possibility of expressing accurately in terms of a single 
unit the cumulated costs of all acquisition work proved to be 
remote because of the differences arising in the different types 
of material acquired. Table 1 shows that in the order depart- 
ment the cost of receiving a piece was $0.23. The service de- 
partment for documents received 3,823 free pieces at a labor 
cost of $0.04 per piece, but only 642 pieces were forwarded to 
the order department. The service department for serials re- 
ceived 4,456 pieces at an approximate labor cost of $0.03 per 
piece, but only 484 serial pieces were received in the order de- 
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partment. When the latter unit costs are added to the order- 
department unit cost, the resulting total fails to represent the 
labor time and cost expended on pieces acquired in the service 
departments that are not sent on for cataloging. If, on the other 
hand, total labor cost in all departments is divided by total 
receipts of all types, the resulting average ($0.05) is not a total 
that can be analyzed into constituent parts. 

It follows from this that difficulties will also attend the calcu- 
lation of a single unit figure intended to represent the total 


TABLE 1 


Unir Costs ror AcQuisiTion IN THE OrperR DeparTMENT 








Total Direct Allocated Total Total 
Operation Units Direct Labor Indirect vy C ‘ Labor 
Labor Cost} Unit Cost |Labor Cost F Lost! Unit Cost 





Ordering: 
Preliminary activities 929 $o.007 | $ 6.61) $ 13 fo.o14 
Checking I 097 92.84) 181 .198 
Bibliographical prepara- 

tion 2 7 082 80.79] 157 169 
“Ordering” 2 53 0.058 §0.42]) 104 O.112 





Total $0o.244 | $230.66) $455 $0. 493 


Receiving: 
Total® 2,111 $o.114 | $237.98) $484. $o.229 























* Does not include free documents 


labor cost of acquiring and cataloging a reading unit. Never- 
theless, partial or process costs are significant in defining the 
differences in labor and cost that exist in the technical processes. 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the direct labor times and costs of 
cataloging new books and recataloging books. Table 4 reveals 
certain unit times and costs calculated from the data made 
available through the use of analyzed time sheets. Table 5 
shows the direct and indirect labor costs of different types of 
cataloging. 

Tables 1 and 5 reveal that a large percentage of total labor 
time expended in acquisition and cataloging work was of an 
indirect chara¥ter. Indirect labor was conceived in this study 
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to include labor spent on tasks which were general in nature, as 
administration, and which were not susceptible of direct appli- 
cation to a single process. Such types of labor as filing, marking, 
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TABLE 2 
Direct Lasor Time anv Cost ror CaTaLtocinc New Books 
Unit Tme 
(in Min. ann Unrt Cost 
Tora Te EC.) : 
OPERATION (rw Has. Torat Cost 

anv Min.) Title | Volume! Title | Volume 
994 (1,365 (9904 (1,365 
Units) Units} Units) | Units) 
Searching and checking . 209—57'| $ 150.67|12' 40" 9’ 14"l$o 152/$0.110 

Establishing dificult main en- 
tries. Veen ee eeeun ° 47 20 40 37} 2 51 2 5 O4l 030 
Establishing difficult editions 25 58 23 23) sais 8 .023]  .017 
Completion of cataloging. . 442 58 343 67/26 44 |19 28 .346| .252 
Analyzing. ....... 1g 30 15.46] © 56 | © 41 016} O11 

Classification and subject head- | 

| ROE ERE FS en 369 47 | 293.40/22 19 |16 15 295 215 
Revision of cataloging 259 38 254 69)15 40 |II 25 256 186 
Revision of card work 65 54 $3.00] 3 59 | 2 54 | 0.053] 0.039 
a .. ee |1,437— 2’| $1,174 45/86'43"J63' 10" 182| $0. 860 

| as 

TABLE 3 


Drrecr Lasor Time anv Cost ror RecaTALocinc Books 























Unrr Tre 
(in Min. ano Unrt Cost 
Tora, Time Sec.) 
OpeRaTION (iw. Has. [Totat Cost 

anv Mis.) Title | Volume} Title | Volume 

(651 (958 (651 (958 
Units) | Units) | Units) | Units) 

| 

Searching and checking 121— 7'| $ 93.90 |11'10”| 7’ 35” $0. 144)$0.098 
Establishing difficult mainentries.| 10 15 6.87 | 0 $7 | © 39 O10} .007 
Establishing difficult editions I 40 1.28}0 gj]o 6 002} oo: 
Completion of cataloging. ...... 140 29] 107.86 |12 57 | 848] .166) .113 
EE ee 13 24 10.46 | 1 14 | © 50 016] .o11 
Classification and subject heading. 92 33 73.50 | 8 32 | 5 48 113] .077 
Revision of cataloging....... 89 42 90.32 | 816 | 5 37 139] .094 
Revision of card work. . 34 38 27.77 | 3 11 | 2 10 | 0.043] 0.029 
od oe aie ak eect 503—48’ | $411.96 |46’ 26’131’ 33" |$0.633/$0.430 
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accessioning, keeping the time record, etc., must be distributed 
to the various types or processes of cataloging. 

The allocation of indirect labor time and cost to both acquisi- 
tion (Table 1) and cataloging processes (Table 5) proceeded on 


TABLE 4 


Direct Lasor Time anv Cost ror EsTaBLisHING 
Entries, Epitions, AND ANALyTics* 








Number of Total Time Unit Time 
Operation ’ (in Hrs. and | Total Cost | (in Min. and | Unit Cost 
Min.) Sec.) 








Books: 
Main entries re 50—20’ $40.97 15/15 $o.21 
Editions . 24 #1 21.67 15 50 24 
Analytics 28 54 25.92 10 30 16 


Serials: 
Main entries 5 o—so 0.79 10 oO 16 
Analytics 75 29 35 29.53 23 40 0.39 




















* Time and cost for which units were not supplied by workers are omitted from this table 


TABLE 5 


Cumutatep Lasor Costs with Unit Costs ror Types oF CATALOGING 








- Direct 
- — Tits 

: Unrt Cost | Inpiaect}| TorTar 
Tyre or CATALOGING - LaBor LaBor 
; F Cost Cost 
Vol- Title Vol- Title 


ume 








New books 4 $1,174 $1. 182|$0. 860 716. 23|$1 ,890.72/$1.902 
New ecrials 3 55.54] 3.500 640 125.73 27] 5.223 
Recataloged books* 5 ,O2 5.25) 0.632 433 288.19 1.040 
Recataloged serials 5 2.153 267 25.43 3.212 
Short-form cataloging 3 5} 0.260 260 5.65 0.441 
New editions ’ 0.577 299 46.62 1.262 
Added copies 5 108 35.32 
Added volumes 0.139 169.52 


Total | $2,170.93 $0. 469|$1 412. 69)$3 583 


* Includes student recataloging. 
































the basis of total direct labor time. When indirect costs are ap- 
plied to the processes, it is obvious that the total charge grows 
less exact. This is unavoidable, unless an undue number of rec- 
ords are kept, and leads to the suggestion that, if the record 
stops short with direct labor costs, more exact and verifiable 
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data are had. These data would seem to serve best for any sort 
of interlibrary comparison, undistorted by arbitrary allocations. 
This reasoning does not indicate, necessarily, the wisdom of 
grouping all indirect labor into one category. The time sheets 
employed in the test library analyzed indirect labor in some de- 
tail. Such an analysis is valuable in revealing the nature of the 
expenditures necessitated by allied activities and obligations. 
Thus the catalog department in the test library spent $270.06 in 
revision and correction of subject headings. If the cost data are 
to be of use to the administrator who desires to know the range 
and costs of allied activities, a single broad grouping of indirect 














TABLE 6 
Time anv Cost oF Keepinc Time ReEcorps 

Time per 
Total Time Cost per Worker per 

Personnel Number (in Hrs. Total Cost | Worker per Week 

and Min.) Week (in Min 

and Sec.) 
SEER 28 18—16’| $ 5.48 fo.024 5’ 0” 
Professional and clerical. 28 117 39 85.02 380 31 30 
ee 56 135—5S5'| $90.50 $o.202 18’ 12” 























labor will not serve. If such data are to be used comparatively, 
not only will analyzed indirect labor costs prove helpful in 
evaluating differences in costs but they will serve also to define, 
by inclusion, those operations excluded from what is considered 
to be direct labor (labor spent on a single process). 

Table 6 presents the time and cost of keeping the time records 
in the test library during the eight-week period. 

While the study did not seek to examine critically those prac- 
tices of the test library which gave rise to unexpected costs, at 
least one outstanding fact may be discussed as having more than 
a local implication. The policy of the test library to “search” 
carefully each order before placement is typical of many li- 
braries. Searching consists of two distinct operations: ‘‘clearing” 
the order through all library records in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, and preparing the order card with trade and bibliographi- 
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cal information. The direct labor costs for these operations were 
found to be $0.097 and $0.082, respectively. Moreover, the costs 
of “searching” were not at an end with the costs found in the 
order department, for in the catalog department the direct labor 
cost of “searching and checking’”’ new books was $0.152 per 
title, and for “establishing difficult editions” $0.023 per title. 
The total direct labor costs for the general activity were, thus, 
in the neighborhood of $0.35 a title. This figure is so large as to 
demand future study. The implication is clear that a capable 
“searcher” might be employed to do the work once and for all 
at a cost lower than is possible in traditional organizations with 
a division of labor. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


Many questions of cost were touched but briefly in the study. 
With the validation of analyzed labor costs and the evidence 
that their determination is not impractical, it is suggested that | 
those questions which have already been the subject of specu- 
lation be re-examined with a view to immediate solution. 

The organization of the catalog department in the test li- 
brary prevented an attack on the question of difference in cost 
in cataloging new items with and without Library of Congress 
cards. There is considerably more than subjective judgment on 
which to base the conclusion that it costs less to catalog books 
when Library of Congress cards are available. In an attempt to 
state definitely how much less, tests were made several years 
ago in selected libraries to show the differences in cost that 
exist.° These tests, however, were open to much the same sort 
of criticism that was made of the Cataloging Test of 1914,’ there 
having been, apparently, no control of conditions and no pre- 
caution taken to avoid a “race against time.” Figures gathered 
over a longer period of time would have more value but would 
be difficult to procure in that no library would willingly under- 
take to catalog its new books twice for the sake of the argu- 


6 American Library Association Co-operative Cataloging Committee, Report to the 
General Education Board (New York, 1932), p. 29. 

7A. G. S. Josephson, “Committee on Cost and Method of Cataloging,” Library 
journal, XXXIX (1914), 598-99. 
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ment. There is, however, at least one reference library so large 
as to have subdivided its cataloging organization into two sec- 
tions, one for the cataloging of books having Library of Con- 
gress cards, and the other for the cataloging of books lacking 
Library of Congress cards. Direct labor times, or direct labor 
costs with salary differences equated, gathered over an extended 
period of time and for strictly defined operations in organiza- 
tions of this type would aid in a definitive answer to the ques- 
tion. A final answer, however, must take into account and 
equate the differences in the difficulty of the books cataloged by 
each method. 

It is likely that differences in subject content and language 
will make for cost differences in the cataloging of new books. 
Such a differentiation was not approached in this investigation. 
Comparative studies, which will be discussed below, may be de- 
pendent upon differences of this kind. 

The consolidations of operations necessary to the construc- 
tion of the time sheets employed in this investigation may also 
be made the subject of an intensive study. As pointed out, the 
technical operations are composed of many work elements, each 
of which is sufficiently distinct in character to be studied, albeit 
by the stop-watch method. The techniques of time-and-motion 
studies might be profitably adapted to the examination of the 
most efficient method for the performance of specific work ele- 
ments. 

This line of thought carries one into the larger field of scien- 
tific management, a field in which little has been done for li- 
braries and for their peculiar problems. Studies are needed on 
fatigue, physical and mental. The suggested benefits of the in- 
terchange of personnel from department to department and 
from task to task need description and validation. That the 
traditional organization and planning of the technical processes 
may not be entirely effective has been suggested specifically in 
this study with respect to the “searching” activities. 

The needs for facts on cost are not limited, of course, to the 
technical processes. Service operations require careful cost de- 
termination and study. The proposals concerning time-and-mo- 
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tion studies and other problems of management may be extend- 
ed to any library activity. 

All of these problems come to a focus in the need that exists 
for standards of cost that measure performance. One of the ob- 
jectives of the early Cataloging Test was the establishment of 
a standard cost figure. Since that time the temptation to use 
published figures as criteria has been obvious, despite the fact 
that the figures may have been compiled under definitions and 
conditions that make comparison bootless. Only when condi- 
tions and procedures of work have been carefully described so 
that legitimate comparisons on this score may be made between 
libraries, and when the quality of performance is much the 
same, can the differences in cost be used to measure the effi- 
ciency of the organization and of the personnel. 

Comparisons of cost figures are frequently made in the fields 
of municipal service and education. In the latter field, attempts 
have been made to establish criteria of quality* and standards 
of reasonable cost for certain functions. Russell, in a study of 
effective and ineffective expenditures in colleges, devised a tech- 
nique that is highly suggestive for the establishment of a stand- 
ard cost for any library operation.® To illustrate the technique, 
let it be assumed that a standard unit cost or a standard unit 
time for the cataloging of new books is desired. If unit costs and 
unit times, strictly defined and tabulated, were collected for a 
sample of libraries assumed to be, or limited by being, similar in 
type and function, these facts could be arranged in a distribu- 
tion by libraries, ranging from highest time to lowest time, from 
highest cost to lowest cost. If over against this distribution a 
ranking of the libraries on the basis of excellence in cataloging 
was made and unsatisfactory performance indicated for those 
libraries doing poor work, a standard could be set up by noting 
the lowest unit cost or unit time at which satisfactory perform- 
ance was possible. Libraries having higher figures would be 

8 F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, “The measurement of college excellence,” 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 1, No. 4 (Lexington, Ky.: University of 
Kentucky, College of Education, 1929). 


9 Russell, op. cit. 
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charged with ineffective expenditure. Libraries with lower fig- 
ures would not be producing a standard grade of cataloging. 
The dependence of this technique upon a criterion of satisfac- 
tory performance indicates that a needed preliminary would be 
the definition of performance. Excellence in cataloging or other 
library activity may rest upon objective features that will de- 
fine performance, but it seems likely, to draw a parallel from 
education, that these features cannot be validated except by 
expert subjective judgment. 

If there is to be any practical value from comparative studies, 
certain precautions governing the execution of the studies and 
their use may be emphasized. “The failure of unit-cost studies 

. may be due, in part at least, to the following facts: first, 
the lack of an adequate and accurate procedure in conducting 
the studies; second, the failure properly to interpret cost figures; 
third, and perhaps of most significance, the failure to realize 
that merely the determination of unit costs does not solve fi- 
nancial and administrative problems.” 


” National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, 
op. cit., p. 177. 





THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL-HOUSED LIBRARY BRANCH 


JAMES E. WERT 


HE housing of a public-library branch constitutes a 

major problem of library administration. The prevail- 

ing sources of funds for providing suitable housing have 

been philanthropy and public taxation. With either source the 

financial outlay involved is a primary deterrent in providing 
adequate library facilities. 

One effort that has met with limited success in reducing this 
library housing cost has been the housing of library branches in 
public-school buildings. The history of this movement is diffi- 
cult to trace. This is owing, in a large measure, to the lack of a 
thoroughly defined standard differentiating between a public 
library housed in a public-school building and a school library 
financed through the regularly constituted public-library chan- 
nels. The point of distinction usually drawn lies in the indi- 
viduals which the library serves. If the branch serves only 
school children, it is a school library; if, on the other hand, it 
does not limit its services to school children, but opens its doors 
to the adults in the community, it is a public library. In spite 
of this apparently objective manner of defining a public-library 
branch, the distinction becomes exceptionally difficult to make 
whenever we consider a library housed in a public-school build- 
ing where the entire emphasis of the function of the branch is 
directed toward service to school children, even though the 
branch is open to adults under certain limited conditions. 

It may be open to serious question whether many of the li- 
braries housed in public-school buildings should be classified as 
public libraries. Many of these libraries cater almost exclusively 
to children, with the service to adults merely an accidental or 
incidental concomitant. It is probably of no moment whether 
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these libraries are defined as public libraries or not. However, 
it is unfortunate that the effectiveness of school-housed public- 
library branches has been evaluated in terms of these borderline 
cases. Furthermore, most of these evaluations seemingly are 
subjective in nature, without supporting evidence concerning 
the effectiveness of such branches as they happen to be locally 
administered. 

There seems to be little question but that costs are reduced 
by establishing branches in public-school buildings rather than 
by housing these branches in separate units. The objections to 
the plan are of two types; namely, difficulties of co-operation 
between public-library boards and boards of education, and 
ineffectiveness of the library service. Difficulties of non-co-oper- 
ation in administration seem to vary with the locality and are 
at a minimum when a written agreement is entered into by 
these boards specifying in detail the function of each in the 
operation of the library. Difficult as these problems of co-opera- 
tion seem to be, it appears reasonable and possible that they 
will practically disappear with the careful planning of the func- 
tion of each board. 

The second objection is more serious, revolving about the 
effectiveness of the service which a school-housed branch ren- 
ders. It appears to be axiomatic that no loss in effectiveness is 
occasioned so long as only public-school pupils are concerned. 
The problem does become of serious importance, however, when 
the adult community is considered. Many opinions unsupport- 
ed by tangible evidence have been expressed on both sides of 
this question. 

The relative effectiveness of the school-housed branch as now 
operated appears to be of little significance to the tax-paying 
public. This public is interested in the problem only when the 
school-housed branch is operated at maximum efficiency. Evi- 
dence seems to indicate that most school-housed branches are 
conceived as makesiifts, little effort being made to see that they 
render effective service to the adults of the community. Quite 
obviously, the problem is of vital social significance whenever 
the public-school-housed branch is administered and operated 
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in the most effective manner for rendering satisfactory service 
to the adult community in which it is located. Seemingly, the 
first step in communities where school-housed branches are 
operated as makeshifts would be the improvement of the meth- 
od of operation to obtain for the adult community the maximum 
effectiveness which this type of housing is able to provide. 
The problem of determining how library effectiveness may be 
evaluated is indeed perplexing. Why are we concerned about 
what our citizens read? Why are we concerned whether they 
read at all? Is there not some specific, measurable way in which 
an author affects a reader? Charles H. Compton indicates the 
difficulty of this problem: 
Today everything is measured from the electron to the universe, but who has 
attempted to measure that elusive and yet certain influence that one person- 
ality has upon another? We have not yet begun to think about the possibility 
of the effect of an author read and appropriated with enthusiasm." 


In spite of the elusive and intangible character of standards 
for noting changes which take place in the citizens of a com- 
munity as a result of their reading, surely some manifestations 
of the effectiveness of a library may be noted. The necessity for 
identifying manifestations of effectiveness is apparent since 
standards must be set up, consciously or unconsciously, when- 
ever those in charge of library administration are confronted 
with decisions to be made concerning operation, personnel, 
books to be purchased, etc. If the choice which we shall make 
concerning the manifestations of effectiveness is inappropriate, 
it may be the result of the lack of agreement among library ad- 
ministrators as to what constitutes the effectiveness of a library. 

We shall make two assumptions which, if accepted, will yield 
criteria which may be used in evaluating library effectiveness. 
First, it is the purpose of the library to furnish upon request the 
books read in the community, making it unnecessary for books 
to be obtained elsewhere. The degree to which the library is 
achieving this purpose will be manifested by the percentage of 
books read by adults which are obtained from the branch li- 


* Who reads what? (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934), pp- 53-54- 
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brary. Second, it is the purpose of the library to extend its serv- 
ice to as large a proportion of the community as possible. The 
degree to which the library is attaining this purpose may be 
noted from the percentage of the adults in the community who 
hold library cards in their own names. No doubt other measures 
of library effectiveness could be developed. However, it would 
appear that if the school-housed branch is much less effective 
in its service to the adult community than separately housed 
branches, its inadequacy should be noted in either or both of 
these respects. 

In order to obtain some evidence concerning the relative effec- 
tiveness of the school-housed branch, an effort was made to find 
a city in which such housing was not considered as a makeshift. 
Since the city of St. Louis gives much thought and effort to 
rendering effective service to the adult communities through 
school-housed branches, a reading survey was conducted in two 
communities in that city. An effort was made to choose com- 
munities comparable in all respects except in the method of li- 
brary housing, one community being served by a school-housed 
branch and the other being served by a branch housed in its 
own building. 

The communities were checked for equality on the following 
characteristics which might influence library effectiveness as we 
shall evaluate it: 

1. Library branch personnel 

. Location of the branch in the community it serves (business vs. residential 

section) 

. Age of adults 

. Education of adults 

. Occupation of adults 

. Employed-unemployed ratio 

. Distance from the surveyed portions of the community to the library 


branch 
. Quality and quantity of reading done as indicated by magazines reported 
read 


Small differences between communities were noted on these 


eight characteristics, some favoring one type of housing while 
others reversed the bias. When these eight characteristics are 
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taken as a whole it is not apparent which community, if either, 
is favored in our comparison of library effectiveness. 

The percentage of adult-read books which are obtained from 
the local branch was postulated as the first criterion of library 
effectiveness. Evidence concerning this criterion was assembled 
from the data obtained by the canvass of the two communities. 
Approximately one-third of the adults residing within ten blocks 
of these branches were asked to name the title and source of the 
books they had read during the past two weeks. In the com- 
munity served by a branch housed in its own building, 44 per 
cent of the books read by adults were obtained from the local 
branch, while, at the same time, the school-housed branch fur- 
nished 49 per cent of the books read by the adults in its com- 
munity. The inadequacy of the service to the adult community 
by the school-housed branch is not apparent when evaluated in 
terms of this criterion. 

It is conceivable that this inadequacy may be noted when we 
consider some particular group of adults such as the male 
adults, or young female adults. Table 1 indicates the percent- 
age of books obtained from the local branch for each of the sev- 
eral subgroups of adults. The age division of twenty-five years 
utilized in this investigation was suggested by the fact that 
adults under this age have all attended the public schools since 
the time of the establishment of this school-housed branch. On 
the other hand, most of the adults over twenty-five years of age 
had completed their secondary education prior to its establish- 
ment. 

Library effectiveness, measured in terms of this criterion, is 
less effective for male adults than for female adults irrespective 
of the type of housing. Furthermore, library effectiveness is 
greater with those under twenty-five than with those past 
twenty-five years of age. 

The widest discrepancy appearing between the school-housed 
branch and one housed in its own building is noted when evalu- 
ation takes place in terms of the male adults under twenty-five 
years of age. Seemingly, the school-housed branch is much 
more effective for this group as judged by the percentage-of- 
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books criterion. This difference, which may be a sampling fluc- 
tuation due to the small number of cases, suggests a hypothesis, 
for which evidence is insufficient, that a school-housed branch 
may be more satisfactory than one housed in its own building 
when measured in terms of the men in a community who have 
established their first contacts with the school-housed branch 
while they were pupils in the elementary or the secondary 


TABLE 1 
Booxs OstaineD From Loca Lisrary Brancu 


(PeRcENTAGE oF Books Reap) 








Adult Age Group and Sex Library-Housed | School-Housed 





25 years of age or older: 
Male 38 
Female 48 

Both. 43 


Under 25 years of age: 
_. ee 34 
Female. $7 


Both 46 


All adults: 
Male... 
Female 


Both. 











schools. It is interesting to note that with no group of adults 
does the inadequacy of the school-housed branch become ap- 
parent. 

The percentage of adults in a community who hold library 
cards in their own names was postulated as the second criterion 
of library effectiveness. A comparison of the two communities, 
judged by this criterion, is shown in Table 2. Thirty-three per 
cent of the adults were card holders in the district served by a 
library housed in its own building as contrasted with 36 per cent 
in the district served by the school-housed branch. It is inter- 
esting to note that the sex differential is not so apparent when 
measured in terms of this criterion as when the percentage-of- 
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books criterion was used. There is a wide difference in library 
effectiveness, however, when judged in terms of those adults 
under twenty-five years of age as compared with the effective- 
ness when appraised in terms of those adults who are older. It 
is interesting to note that evidence is entirely lacking to support 
the opponents of school-housing in their contention that this 
type of housing is ineffective in providing service to the adults 
of a community. 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE oF ApuLts Ho pino Lisprary Carps 


Adult Age Group and Sex School-Housed 


25 years of age or older: 
Male 32 
Female ] 36 

Both 34 


Under 25 years of age: 
Male 
Female 


Both 


All adults: 
Male 
Female 


Both 











No apology is offered for our neglect to appraise the effective- 
ness of school-housed branches under average existing condi- 
tions. Only in case the school-housed branch is operated effi- 
ciently is a fair comparison possible. Furthermore, no claim is 
made that a rigorous proof has been made of the lack of in- 
feriority of the school-housed library branch even when oper- 
ated in an effective manner. However, it does appear that any 
inadequacy in the service of school-housed branches, even if this 
inadequacy actually exists, is not so great as some of the op- 
ponents of this type of housing would have us believe. 

Drawing generalizations from one investigation is necessarily 
fraught with a great deal of danger. After all, comparisons were 
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made only in two communities, and, in spite of the care which 
was taken to choose communities which were comparable in all 
respects except in library housing, it may very well be that dif- 
ferences were present which were not apparent. Further evalua- 
tion of library effectiveness in other communities, or with other 
measures of library effectiveness, or both, should be undertaken 
in order to disprove the implications of this study, or else the 
trend in library housing should be in the direction of school- 
housed branches. 

The necessity for providing numerous branches of public li- 
braries has been predicated on the hypothesis that the nearer a 
library is to its potential readers, the more effective will be the 
service rendered. This hypothesis has all the earmarks of a self- 
evident axiom. It is beyond our present purpose to evaluate 
this decrease in effectiveness as the distance between the home 
and library branch increases. 

From the data available in this study an effort was made to 
study the adult patronage in relation to the distance from the 
library. Although the data were too meager to justify any 
sweeping conclusions, it seems that the percentage of books 
which are obtained from the local branch decreases at a rate of 
approximately 6 per cent per block, varying from 68 per cent in 
the first block to 13 per cent in the tenth block. 

Likewise, when the percentage of adults who hold library 
cards in their own names was inspected, it was found that there 
was a decrease of approximately 2 per cent per block, the per- 
centages varying from 31 per cent in the first block to 20 per 
cent in the tenth block. Meager as the data may be for pur- 
poses of generalization, there is little doubt that library patron- 
age decreases rapidly with distance from the source of supply. 
Until contradictory evidence is available, it would seem that 
library effectiveness decreases so rapidly as we recede from a 
branch that the importance of establishing additional library 
branches cannot be disregarded. Seemingly, library effective- 
ness is not satisfactory with respect to those people who live 
more than eight or ten blocks from a library branch. 
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Unless future research refutes the conclusions implied in this 
investigation, the immediate responsibility is left on the door- 
step of library administration to urge further expansion of li- 
brary facilities by establishing more branches. Furthermore, 
since the cheaper type of school housing has not as yet been 
shown to be inadequate when administered with conscious en- 
deavor to serve the adult communities, the possibility of hous- 
ing new branches in school buildings must be seriously consid- 
ered before pleas are made to the tax-paying public for funds 
with which to construct buildings for housing public-library 
branches. 











THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


LOWELL MARTIN 


HE public library has long been referred to as a “‘social 

institution.” Josiah P. Quincy,' in a book of essays 

published in 1875, refers to it as such. The 1875 report 
of the federal government? speaks of “.... the one secular 
institution which encourages self-development as an aim.” And 
the term is used today, both in general practice and in relation 
to the library, in a context only slightly less glib and ill-defined. 
The basis for this ambiguity is not far to seek. The character of 
a “‘social institution” is difficult to ascertain when the name is 
applied at once to an abstract economic system and a corporeal 
church, to a subjective code of etiquette and an objective 
government. Nor are sociologists agreed in their use of the 
phrase. There are as many definitions of social institutions as 
there are social scientists, and this difference is not only one of 
phraseology but actually one of meaning. 

Social institutions, says Allport,’ an opponent of what he has 
termed the “group fallacy,” are really individual relationships 
and nothing more. “These habits (which are termed institu- 
tions) are plural and discrete . . . . and therefore devoid of the 
synthesis or unity implied by a single term such as an ‘institu- 
tion.” This is an atomistic view, psychologic rather than 
sociologic, reducing institutions to the unit of which they are 
composed, and denying scientific validity to any abstraction of 
a common way from their multitudinous manifestations. On 


> 9? 


* The protection of majorities (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1876), p. 105. 


?U.S. Bureau of Education, Public libraries in the United States (Washington, 1876), 
Part I, p. 390. 

> ¥. H. Allport, “The nature of institutions,” Social forces, V1 (December, 1927), 
168. 
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the other side, we can note a statement of Judd,‘ “There is a 
breadth and scope in the psychology of social institutions which 
is entirely lacking in any system of individual psychology.” It 
is possible to interpret this as assigning an objective entity to 
social institutions, making them something more than a sum of 
individuals, and endowing them with a structure and a control 
process of their own. 

On analysis, however, these two conceptions are in opposition 
only in so far as they find a dichotomy where none exists. Un- 
doubtedly social institutions have an existence objective to any 
particular individual. They define his relation to his fellow- 
men; his personality and his behavior are the product largely 
of the social forces to which he is subjected. Without the culture 
which exists separate from him, and which is transferred to him 
in social contacts, the individual could hardly become human. 
Conversely, the individual obviously modifies his institutions; 
using an older terminology, he is at once cause and effect, the 
creator and the created. Social invention, social leadership— 
these are the substance of social change, and they are essentially 
individual products, although they would be impossible without 
the background and the opportunity which the group provides. 

We must seek, therefore, a definition that treats these two 
elements as the identity which they actually are, elements 
identified in a relationship just as two individuals may be 
identified in the relation of the handshake. Such a combination 
is attained in the following definition. A social institution is an 
integrated pattern of human relationships established by the 
common will and serving some vital human need. Both the ob- 
jective and the subjective phases of the institutional argument 
are represented in the phrase “integrated pattern of human 
relationships”; the psychologic unit is there in human relation- 
ships”’; and the sociologic force in an integrated pattern. Further 
aspects of institutions are indicated in “establishment by the 
common will,” for this it is that distinguishes them from cus- 
toms, and in the “serving of some vital human need,” which 


4C. H. Judd, The psychology of social institutions (New York: Macmillan, 1926), 
p. 127. 
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relates them dynamically to social value. It is in terms of this 
definition that we will analyze the American public library as a 
social institution. 


SOCIAL NATURE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


An institution, as we have seen, is a relationship of indi- 
viduals reciprocally transmitting a certain pattern of attitudes 
and behavior. There are two phases to this process. Sumner 
refers to these as “concept” and “structure”: “An institution 
consists of a concept (idea, notion, doctrine, interest) and a 
structure.” The structure is the obvious and perceptual part of 
the institution, its physical extensions in the form of buildings 
and tangible tools. Too often the structure is interpreted as the 
whole of the institution,® when essentially it is secondary to the 
basic concept, a means for the transmission of the concept. 
Certainly, the public library as a social institution has been 
thought of as buildings, techniques such as cataloging and cir- 
culation systems, and a personnel to administer these. Such ob- 
jective and material forms of organization, however, do not 
comprise the totality or even the essence of the library as a 
social force; manners, for example, or the ethical institution of 
morality, require hardly any physical extensions of this type. 
The social nature of the public library is composed also of the 
factors of relationship. This nature can best be indicated by 
outlining these factors, by breaking down the foregoing defini- 
tion into its component parts. 

An idea exists at the basis of every institution. “An institu- 
tion is always at bottom an idea.”’ This underlying concept is 
closely related to the purpose of the institution, the vital human 
need which it meets; it is a conscious formulation of the purpose. 
The character of the idea is always the ordered relationship of 
the individual with some aspect of group life. The essence of the 
family, for example, is a principle of ordering sexual relations 
and the relation of children to parents; property as an institu- 


5 W. G. Sumner, Fo/kways (Boston: Ginn, 1907), p. 53. 
6 L. L. Bernard, Introduction to social psychology (New York: Holt, 1926), p. 564. 
7G. D. H. Cole, Social theory (New York: Stokes, 1920), p. 43. 
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tion is a theory regarding ownership. The general group need at 
the basis of the public library is the need for the transmission of 
the cultural heritage from generation to generation, and the 
specific need is the transmission of that part of the heritage 
which exists in books and printed materials. In a sense, this spe- 
cific need is a relatively recent one, as printing is a recent 
development (although, in another sense, the series of inscribed 
bricks of ancient Assyria were also a library). This group need 
is not dissimilar from that which has produced educational 
systems, for they, too, are maintained for the purpose of trans- 
mitting the group culture, and they employ books as a means to 
this end. Certain distinctions do, however, characterize the two 
interdependent institutions, as we shall later note. The social 
need which has engendered the library gives rise to the defini- 
tion: the library is an institution for the transmission of group 
culture and knowledge as recorded in printed materials. This 
idea forms the core of its being. 

Another factor which comprises an institution is the socio- 
psychologic qualities of the individual and their objectification 
in culture traits. They are something nonmaterial, but yet exist- 
ent; they are that which is united in the social relationships 
which make up society in general and the institution in partic- 
ular. In reality, this is a complex group of factors, variously 
named, one shading off into another. Without attempting too 
close a division of these factors, this discussion will treat them 
in two groups, the first that of attitudes and habits, the second 
that of a pattern of folkways, mores, and customs. Actually 
these two artificially divided groups are facets of the same 
thing—one the property of the individual, the other of that 
abstract human conception called “‘society.” 

Attitudes in the individual are mind-sets, ways of being set 
for or against things. Mind-sets against books are not impos- 
sible or uncommon; an individual with this attitude can be said 
not to possess the institution of the library (for where is an 
institution, except in the individual?). Attitudes are directed 
by the group into one channel, and away from another. Society 
guides the blind drives of the person toward definite goals which 
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are dictated by the values which the group respects. Attitudes 
are existent in the group before coming to the individual, and 
they come to him by a process of social definition. Habits may 
be thought of as the physical expressions of attitudes. Numer- 
ous attitudes of the individual comprise part of the institution 
of the public library. The attitude of a respect for books, and 
the habit of their use, we have already noted. Part of the insti- 
tution of the library is what might be called a “socialistic’’ 
attitude; that is, acceptance of taxation of the group for the 
provision of facilities by the state. We think of Franklin’s 
Philadelphia Library Company, with its membership fees and 
yearly dues, as imperfect for a public library, and so it was by 
our present standards. Yet, had it been possible to present in 
1731 a plan of our present library system, it would not have 
been used; an attitude which comprises it had not developed in 
that day. Quincy’s essay* justifying educational books but 
denying a place for fiction in the town library shows the absence 
of a current attitude which places a group value on recreational 
activities. The complex of attitudes which are embodied in the 
public library need not be enumerated in detail. Suffice it that 
they be recognized as part of the institution, certainly as funda- 
mental as buildings or catalogs. 

The group possessions of folkways, mores, customs, and tra- 
ditions are the forces which accomplish the process of social 
definition, the fixing of attitudes, in the individual. Certain of 
these, the folkways and the customs, are irrational in character; 
their basis is essentially emotional. Some institutions have more 
of custom than others. Monogamy and etiquette are examples 
of behavior patterns depending almost entirely on their custom 
content. The library has relatively little. In consequence it has 
a minimum of emotional support to perpetuate it, although 
community reaction when libraries have been closed in recent 
years indicates that this element is developing rapidly. Lacking 
a high proportion of custom, and its concomitant of rigid 
formalism, the library is in an advantageous position for ad- 
justing itself to rapid social change. Gaining custom, it may 


5 Op. cit., pp. 96-108. 
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pass from the group of what Ballard’ has termed “sanctioned” 
institutions—those voluntarily supported and used—to the 
group of “‘basic”’ institutions, to which the group demands con- 
formity. The significance of these factors of folkways, mores, 
and customs in the structure of the library is, first, that it has 
an origin in the past of the group, and, second, that it is a 
changing, relative growth, not the result of an effort that man 
has been making since history began, but the product of a set of 
conditions peculiar to recent times. 

A third group of factors comprising the library as a social 
institution is the previously mentioned physical extensions. A 
building in which the relationship that is the library can objec- 
tify itself, a technique of cataloging and classification, charging 
systems, readers’ bureaus and publicity methods, and a per- 
sonnel—all these are part of the institution. In the code of the 
public library—that is, its legislative alliance with government 
and its legal contract with the patron—we possess an objective 
formulation of the basic relations which constitute the social 
institution. No attempt should be made to minimize the signif- 
icance of these physical extensions. In fact, Bernard** has con- 
cluded that “‘the social institution will be effective in proportion 
as it develops both a good administrative organization and an 
efficient physico-social apparatus for carrying its controls into 
effect.” The point to be stressed is only that its material organ- 
ization is not the whole of the library. At least equally im- 
portant are the patterns of individual attitudes and the group 
ways, and the ideation which runs through the institution, 
unifying it, relating a loosely assembled mass of relationships 
and giving them meaning. 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The function of a social institution is the operation in fulfil- 
ment of its purpose. Economic institutions function in the 
attainment of the production and distribution of needed goods; 
religious institutions function to maintain an ordered relation- 


9L. V. Ballard, Social institutions (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936), p. 12. 


1° Op. cit., p. 578. 
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ship between the individual and the unknown world round 
about. A unique feature of this institutional organization is the 
use of co-operative effort, the unified action of many persons. 
The private libraries of the Colonial period, lacking co-operative 
effort, failed to fulfil the wider group need for reading matter. 

Institutions provide lanes of conduct for the individual. As 
pillars in the social structure (“Social life depends on institu- 
tions as a sort of skeleton or frame-work’’""), they define the 
particular behavior which the individual must follow out of all 
the possibilities open to him. This behavior is directed by social 
institutions toward social solidarity and well-being. In other 
words, they are means of social control. From the many tend- 
encies of human conduct, some beneficial to the group and 
others harmful, institutions select the beneficial reactions and 
define them in such a manner as to make them the spontaneous 
reactions. This is done sometimes by a process closely akin to 
psychologic conditioning, but more often by a process of defini- 
tion in which the individual comes to recognize rationally the 
value of a particular response. However, institutions exist not 
only to control and repress the person but even more basically to 
provide him with freedom and opportunity for self-expression 
and self-fulfilment. Societal processes must produce not me- 
chanical units in a social machine but human personalities in a 
social organization. Only when an institution becomes so over- 
developed as to lose sight of the individual and becomes an end 
in itself—only then does it fail in this last function. 

Both of these aims of social institutions are clearly evidenced 
in the public library. As a control agency it conserves the cul- 
tural heritage and transmits it. These in reality are two distinct 
functions, for chronologically the library has gone through first 
a stage of conservation, and more recently a stage in which 
transmission is added.” Currently a third stage emerges, that 
of evaluating the printed productions of the group and selecting 
a part of these for conservation and transmission. This last is a 


J. O. Hertzler, Social institutions (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1929), p. 25. 


2 Douglas Waples, “Social implications of the public library,” Encyclopaedia of the 
social sciences, XII, 622. 
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qualitative stage. Conveyance and distribution of one portion 
of the group culture leads directly to social solidarity and social 
homogeneity. The racial experience, recorded in books, directs 
the attitudes and behavior of one and all into sanctioned and 
prescribed forms. Standards of value are inculcated, socially 
desirable habits are defined, behavior patterns are fixed—in 
short, the individual is socialized. 

Clearly evident also, and perhaps more characteristic of it, is 
the individualizing function of the library. Every human being, 
though hardly distinguished from his fellow-men in body or 
emotions or habits, is unique in mental and intellectual quali- 
ties. Rationality is the arena of singularity and specialization. 
Like man’s other attributes, it is the product of his culture com- 
plex, but unlike them it possesses some degree of free range when 
mature and it can turn back to critically evaluate the environ- 
ment in which it developed. This quality it is that makes man 
more than a slave of his social heritage, for it enables him to 
produce social inventions and social leadership—the means by 
which he can alter this heritage. In various ways the public 
library promotes intellectual life. It distributes information and 
by its organization integrates that knowledge. The individual is 
thus enabled to begin his quest where the previous generation 
left off, equipped with an understanding of the culture which he 
inherits. It provides intellectual tools; the library might be 
termed a laboratory for the mind. “Reading,” says Ross," is 
rapidly taking the place of oral discourse as a source of ideas.” 
And aesthetic life, equally, is promoted and refined by easy 
access to books. Not so closely related to reciprocal social 
action, but nonetheless desirable, is the intellectual recreation 
made possible by the library. Certain institutions in our caste- 
less and consequently mobile society enable the individual to 
alter his position in the social structure, both economically and 
culturally. The library, along with the school and, in some 
areas, the army, may be thought of as one of the “social 


elevators.” 
We have seen that the library promotes both socialization 


3 E. A. Ross, Outlines of sociology (New York: Century, 1923), p. 218. 
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and individualization. On the one hand, it transmits the social 
heritage and inculcates the values and experiences of the past 
into the group, with a unifying effect; on the other, it enables the 
individual to appraise present trends and future values, en- 
hances the quality of his personal life, and provides a means for 
climbing the social ladder. It is therefore an integral factor in 
both the anabolic and the katabolic processes which comprise 
the metabolism of social life. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Inquiry and conjecture concerning the forces in the social 
scene that fostered the public library less than a century ago are 
not lacking today. The former fog and fiction is being dispelled 
by healthful self-inquiry. “Librarianship . . . . can be fully ap- 
preciated only through an understanding of its historic ori- 
gins.”’"** Understanding the library can only mean comprehend- 
ing the purpose for which it evolved, the social need which 
created it, and thence evaluating the extent to which the con- 
temporary institution continues to serve that need and the new 
problems which it faces. Such inquiry should be fruitful; de- 
tailed analysis should be possible, precisely because a relatively 
short time has elapsed between the events themselves and our 
realization of their historic significance. Records still exist of 
the events, but we are sufficiently removed to treat them 
objectively. And we can therefore soon expect something more 
than hopeful deduction and logical construction in the formula- 
tion of the problem. 

Characteristically, however, the opinions thus far advanced 
have been marked by a tendency to oversimplify the issue, to 
abstract a few related threads and weave the whole pattern 
from them. The fallacy of one-sided causation has ever been 
the first result of the coming of social consciousness to any 
social discipline. One study,’ for example, advances the theory 
that the American public library was the result of minority- 

‘4 Pierce Butler, 4n introduction to library science (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933), p- 81. 

*S J. H. Wellard, Book selection (London: Grafton, 1937). 
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group efforts of a philanthropic, even paternalistic, nature. Not 
activity from below, from the people themselves and from the 
flow of social processes, but beneficial impetus from above was 
the cause of the appearance of the library. The Carnegie en- 
dowments are used to clinch the argument, but it is well to 
remember that these did not enter the field to any extent until 
after 1900; previous to 1898 Carnegie grants numbered only 
fourteen, as compared with a total of over four hundred in 
1917." Now, no one can deny that the efforts of altruistic indi- 
viduals and groups played a role in nineteenth-century library 
development. But it must be equally obvious that such appro- 
priations, while helping to serve a social need, did not and could 
not create that need. Related to our earlier analysis of the 
nature of a social institution, philanthropic grants can con- 
tribute only to the more obvious forms of an institution— 
its physical extensions—and not to its essence in ideas and atti- 
tudes (although library buildings, once constructed, do become 
part of the dynamic institution of the library and aid in serving 
certain ends and fostering certain values and attitudes). Fur- 
thermore, explanation of the evolution of the public library in 
terms of altruistic dispensations entirely disregards a unique 
quality of the early library—its use of co-operative activity in a 
time of rampant individualism. 

Another facile “explanation” of the origin of the public 
library is as an extension of the educational system, and copious 
quotations of the early founders can be cited to support the 
contention. There is nothing incorrect in the statement that 
the emerging library was part of the growing educational scheme 
(although it is worthy of note that from the beginning the 
library advocated individualization as well as socialization, 
while the school did not attain this second ideal until the turn 
of the century). The difficulty with the statement, however, is 
that it describes rather than explains the situation. It merely 
transfers our question from ‘““What were the social forces which 
produced the public library?” to “What were the social forces 


% W. S. Learned, The American public library and the diffusion of knowledge (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1924), p. 71. 
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which produced the school and the public library?” and only 
makes the problem more difficult because less selective. Nor 
can the statement that “the rapid multiplication of libraries 
between 1850 and 1g00 was synchronous with the labor move- 
ment’’’’ be given general credence in view of the rise and fall of 
the Knights of Labor, the fact that the American Federation of 
Labor definitely abandoned social reform as one of its aims, and 
the failure of a labor-class feeling to develop until after 1goo. 
The shorter working hours that A.F. of L. activities promoted 
was a contributory factor, but hardly the only one, as the whole 
of Mr. Borden’s article itself indicates. Apparently no snap, 
simple cause exists to solve in a single formula the social origins 
of the American public library. 

Small and Sumner both localize the source of institutions in 
the “interests” of mankind."* The religious interest developed 
the church, political interests the institutions of government 
and law. We may translate these interests into the more con- 
crete concepts of individual wants and social needs. ‘““There 
never was a human institution that was not called forth in 
response to a social demand, which from the scientific stand- 
point means a social necessity.””*? The social need which pro- 
duced the public library is apparent. A vast body of group cul- 
ture had accumulated, owing both to new historical interests 
and to the technological revolution. No longer were the family 
and the school capable of passing on this heritage. The problem 
of molding a unified society was particularly acute in late 
nineteenth-century America, for large groups of immigrants 
were entering the country. 

It is important to note that this need had not suddenly ap- 
peared full-fledged about the year 1850. Certainly it had been 
felt as early as 1731 in the organization of what was later named 


117A. K. Borden, “The sociological beginnings of the library movement,” Library 
quarterly, 1 (July, 1931), 282. 

8 A. W. Small, General sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905), pp. 
425-36; W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The science of society (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), I, 85. 

19L. F. Ward, Pure sociology (2d ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1925), p. 268. 
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the Library Company of Philadelphia. The numerous later 
social libraries of both the proprietary and the subscription 
types attested to the felt need, as did the faltering school- 
district libraries. Particularly significant were the mercantile 
and mechanics’ libraries of the early nineteenth century. The 
membership of these organizations was composed of young 
workers, artisans, and clerks. Fees were sometimes as low as a 
dollar per year, and few restrictions were placed on membership. 
Of added weight is the fact that official approval and protection 
was extended by state governments to these organizations,”° 
occasionally in the form of tax exemption. No doubt the need 
was there. It was merely that a pattern of conditioning fac- 
tors—population density, accumulation of surplus wealth, the 
rise of the common man, the maturation of the democratic 
ideal—had not yet set the scene for that which we term the 
public library, an institution organized by law, supported by 
taxes, and accessible free of charge to all the citizens. 

Highly important among these conditioning factors is the 
democratization of knowledge that had attended the rise of the 
common man. Jacksonian democracy had been materialistic 
and uncritical in nature. “The generation of the thirties and 
forties did not evaluate, it destroyed taste . . . . it saw the acme 
of a particular development of individualism.”* But the even- 
tual contact of this western tendency with the aristocratic 
culture of New England, the New England of the flowering in 
such literary figures as Everett, Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Ticknor, as Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, and Lowell,” con- 
verted the “manifest destiny” principle into less material 
channels. The artistic fruits of mankind, it was held, could be 
democratized without being vulgarized. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the first rise of libraries centered in New Eng- 
land; in 1875, $3 per cent of the “public” libraries were in this 

7° C. B. Joeckel, The government of the American public library (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935), p. 5- 

* C.R. Fish, The rise of the common man (New York: Macmillan, 1927), p. 337. 
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geographic division, and 58 per cent of the total library vol- 
umes.’ A fact of possibly equal significance is that the North 
Atlantic states at mid-century had advanced farthest with the 
process of industrialization. The former home industry, which 
had constituted the whole life of the artisan, his job and his 
leisure alike, gave way to the factory system. Its concentration 
on the repetition of limited phases of the manufacturing process 
left the worker with a new leisure. A stirring of intellectual 
interests, profound in its far-reaching effects, rose to fill the 
void. A certain minimum of surplus and per capita wealth (this 
was $780 in 1870, as compared with $308 in 1850)*4 was pre- 
requisite to the development of public libraries. Expanding in- 
dustry and the exploitation of newly discovered natural re- 
sources—gold and silver, iron and coal—furnished the required 
wealth. A certain urbanization of population was necessary (in 
1840, 8.5 per cent of the total population lived in cities of eight 
thousand inhabitants or over; in 1860 16.1 per cent; and the 
figure had again doubled by igoo to 32.9 per cent).”5 

In short, the social scene had been set in changed conditions 
and the new attitudes of democracy and co-operation. The 
mercantile and mechanics’ libraries had attested the possibilities 
of public libraries. Similarly the need and the basic idea had 
long been pressing for fulfilment. And then the direct factors of 
an expanding educational system with the need for extension in 
the adult field, the demands of labor and other organized groups, 
the financial aid of philanthropic individuals, and the influence 
of a far-flung Lyceum movement had crystallized the process. 
The social product was the public library. The elimination of 
any one of these factors would have changed the picture, but no 
one of them is wholly responsible for it. 

23 U.S. Bureau of Education, Pudlic, society, and school libraries in the United States 
(Washington, 1897), p. 351. 


24U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (Department of Commerce), 
Statistical abstract of the United States (Washington, 1935), p. 258. 


5 [bid., p. 6. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Related to the origin of the public library, in fact continuous 
with its emergence—for the appearance and development of an 
institution is not an isolated but rather a continuous process— 
is the question of the public library and social change. An insti- 
tution is never independent of the scene in which it has its being; 
it does not wander from its essentially social origins to pursue a 
disconnected existence. 

The public library has been the expression of its age. We have 
already noted that the school and the library were among the 
first examples in American life of conscious co-operative effort 
applied to the development of individual potentialities. Fifty 
years before other activities, they proclaimed a balanced con- 
ception of individualism and democracy, a conception which 
recognized that the well-being of the individual is intimately 
bound up with the condition of society as a whole. Today the 
same idea is being applied to such separated fields as artistic 
production and social security. The changing intellectual life 
has left its impress on the library. From an institution of a pri- 
marily educative nature, it has swung to one of a wide recrea- 
tional character, even as the mass of people have made them- 
selves more articulate. Today the public library expresses the 
temper of the numerical majority of the people more than 
formerly, and this is intimately linked with the dwarfing of the 
earlier standard-setting petit bourgeoisie before growing numbers 
of workers united as a distinct laboring class. 

Many and varied are the forces which have conditioned and 
defined library development. The frontier left its impress in the 
form of local control, while its passing was expressed by the 
formation in 1876 of the American Library Association, a sub- 
sequent force of deep significance. Urbanization has been in- 
timately related with the public-library movement; on the face 
of the evidence a high correlation is probable between the 
growth of libraries and the degree of concentration of popula- 
tion, both in the urbanized North and in the rural South. The 
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new leisure created by an average decline of twenty hours” in 
the working week has a direct influence on a recreational insti- 
tution. Many social changes have had an effect that is difficult 
to measure: the extended suffrage, for example, or the changed 
status of women, the sustainers of the country’s feeble cultural 
life. Important also is the intensified interest of the people in 
art and science and social problems, both through extended 
education reaching up, and popularized forms of art, science, 
and sociology reaching down. Currently the same nationalizing 
process that increasingly organizes business and labor on a 
nation-wide basis under government jurisdiction invades library 
activities, and a federal library bureau is about to be created. 
Nor has the library escaped the monotonizing effects of a ma- 
chine civilization; more people read books, but they tend more 
and more to read the same titles. Current trends such as the 
increasing concentration of economic power without a corre- 
sponding acceptance of social responsibility, and the implied 
threat to American democracy from the clash of world political 
ideas, play a part in the scene today that librarians cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Few if any of the currents of the swift-flowing years have cut 
a path around the public library. 

In the face of rapid social change, which so modifies social 
needs as often to remove the basis for which a particular collec- 
tive action pattern was evolved, institutions—if we may speak 
so abstractly—possess a kind of defense. This is formalism: 
the institution ossifies, builds about itself a shell in the form of 
individual sentiments and habits. An example of this is a form 
of etiquette which persists long after the need which created it 
has disappeared, although the example may be an unfortunate 
one in that it does not indicate the danger inherent in formalism. 
The tendency of an institution to perpetuate itself, to become 
an end in itself rather than a means for life fulfilment, can be 
understood in terms of its nature. Institutions emphasize 
authority and precedent. They are control agencies and autono- 


% President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent social trends in the 
United States (New York, 1933), II, 828. 
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mous—that is, not looking beyond themselves for reasons for 
their own existence—and they are products of the past and 
therefore “backward-looking.”” The tendency for institutions to 
become “‘bearers of social fossils—crystallized dispositions of 
archaic attitudes, beliefs, codes and habits’’”’ is, in a sense, the 
purchase of security at the price of progress. The public library 
is not yet formalized. As a sanctioned rather than a basic insti- 
tution it faces the continual task of serving the needs of the 
time. Neither structural rigidities nor excessive emotional pre- 
judices have adhered to it. It therefore has, at the moment, no 
need to fear the social upheaval that eventually breaks the shell 
of institutional formalism, and it possesses a flexibility that 
should enable it to adjust itself to changing demands. 


SOCIAL VALUES AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The threat to the library, however, comes not so much from 
inner tendencies toward formalism as from a shifting social scene 
that may possibly undermine the need for which the public 
library exists. Competition is rife in the field of recreation. The 
expanding radio and motion-picture industries cut increasingly 
into library activities. The eventual significance of huge num- 
bers of automobiles and trailers, the social structure of a 
“country on wheels,” can hardly be predicted. The declining 
use of libraries in prosperity years may well be an index to the 
future. J. H. Shera** suggests a “central planning agency, com- 
posed of the best minds in the profession, and existing not in a 
merely advisory capacity, but with broad and very definite 
powers of control” as a solution to the wastefulness of institu- 
tional competition. The importance, also, of mounting stand- 
ardization of not only technological culture traits but also of 
ideas and books is possibly considerable; a society of Middle- 
towns, with narrow standardization of thought and activity, 
may require a library somewhat at variance with present hopes. 
Educationally, too, the public library can be interpreted as 


77 Hertzler, op. cit., p. 80. 
2 “Recent social trends and future library policy,” Library quarterly, 111 (October, 


1933), 351- 
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faltering because patrons of this group, a support comparatively 
impervious to material social change, have evidenced a tendency 
to use libraries of a specialized type. This whole point, however, 
can readily be stressed too strongly. No unsurmountable rea- 
sons exist to prevent adjustment to these changed circum- 
stances. Yet it is well, after accepting the library as a social 
institution, to remember that institutions are relative to group 
needs and, therefore, not necessarily permanent. It is well to 
emphasize the need for increased financial support, extended 
professionalization, and a constructive program of adult educa- 
tion closely co-ordinated with other agencies in the field. 

The preceding analysis of the immediate relation of the public 
library and social change may have left an impression of the 
library as a mere whim of the social environment, helpless and 
lacking in individuality. Such is hardly the case; institutions are 
not solely social products but an integral part of social processes. 
Institutions preserve and guarantee great social values and also 
create values. They become part of the environment. The pub- 
lic library preserves and promotes values—scientific, artistic, 
cultural, even religious and ethical. In our discussion of the 
functions of the public library we saw that it both socializes 
the individual through its preservation of the social heritage and 
individualizes him through its promotion of personal develop- 
ment. This second achievement is the foundation of all institu- 
tions, for, in any balanced conception, the final and absolute 
end of society is the production of fully developed individuals, 
realizing human potentialities in a socially acceptable manner. 
Full personal life is the aim, and all other values may be thought 
of as derivative. The library, with its freedom from restrictive 
behavior patterns and autonomous formalism, and in its books 
reflecting the whole play of living, is favorably equipped to 
assist the realization of personality and the encouragement of 
self-expression. The organization of the public library provides 
a means to the interpretation of the cultural heritage in relation 
to a new environment, and it is for this reason that cultural lag 
is particularly dangerous in this institution. The probable truth 
of the statement that “institutions are almost certainly repre- 
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sentative of the best experiences of the past, but seldom, if ever, 
of the best experiences and experiments of the present’”*® should 
give librarians, as the guardians of an institution, pause to be 
ever self-critical. Furthermore, the necessity that the library 
faces of operating through impersonalized secondary-group con- 
tacts should indicate its path for the future—contacts of a grow- 
ing personal nature between library staff and the public. Con- 
tinued urbanization, concentrating the library into larger units, 
renders the problem more difficult and its solution more manda- 
tory. 

Revision of institutions on the findings of scientific investiga- 
tion is not far distant. Critical and enlightened analysis of the 
library will reveal those points at which it is inadequate. There- 
upon individual leaders must rise above the present and lift the 
library after them to a higher plane of effectiveness. This new 
method of revising social institutions possesses remarkable pos- 
sibilities, because such knowledge may enable us to perpetuate a 
continuous adjustment of library activities, keeping them ever 
abreast of the times. That such adjustment of the library to 
social change and to social value is its fundamental problem is 
indicated by its inherent nature as a social institution. 


27 C. C. Taylor, Rural sociology (New York: Harper, 1926), p. 375. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ITS PRENATAL EXISTENCE 


LESTER CONDIT 


IBLIOGRAPHY is a lusty infant in swaddling clothes. 
Sired scarcely four centuries ago by Conrad Gesner,' 
christened during the eighteenth century by DeBure 

when he brought forth his Bidliographie instructive, her entry in- 
to the field of learning has been comparatively recent. Arti- 
facts from the remotest epochs of antiquity, secondary evidence? 
in abundance, attest the struggle of librarians through centuries 
immemorial of chaos and darkness while Bibliography was yet 
a babe unborn. 

Few and brief are the annals of her ancestry and prenatal 
existence. If ancient and medieval libraries had been spared the 
ruthless destruction wrought by riots and conflagrations, if gal- 
lant knights could have provided their trusty chargers with 
stable bedding more comfortable and luxurious than parchment 
and papyri, if fewer books had been discarded as /ibri vetusti et 
inutiles, if pioneer archaeologists had been more careful? in their 
treatment of bibliothecal artifacts, much more might be known 
of the progress from the most primitive shelf-list to the diction- 
ary catalog, and of how the bibliographical knowledge of an- 
cient times was utilized in the guidance of readers. 


THE CATALOG OF THE LIBRARY OF ASHUR-BANI-PAL 


Catalogs are alleged to have been used in the imperial Assyri- 
an library‘ founded by Ashur-bani-pal, which existed at Nine- 


tJ. C. Bay, “Conrad Gesner, the father of Bibliography,” The papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America (Chicago, 1916), X, 53-58. 

?K. Dziatzko, “Bibliotheken,” in Paulys, Real-encyclopadie der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft; G. Schneider, “Theorie und Geschichte der Bibliographie,” in F. 
Milkau (ed.), Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft (Leipzig: O. Harassowitz, 1931), I, 
829. 

3 Fournal of the American Oriental Society, XXVI (1905), 145-64; XXXI (1911), 
39-49. 

4 British Museum, The Babylonian story of the deluge and the epic of Gilgamesh (rev. 
ed.; London, 1929), pp. 2-21. 
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veh from 1668 to 626 B.c. Notwithstanding the compactness of 
space permitted by use of the cuneiform characters, some of 
these volumes of clay or tile were frequently as huge or enor- 
mous as their hogshead shape suggests. The value of a catalog 
as a labor-saving device will be readily apparent. 

“We have no knowledge,” says Bezold,’ “as to the way in 
which the tablets were arranged in Ashur-bani-pal’s library; 
but it is quite certain that the scribes drew up catalogues of cer- 
tain sections of the library and wrote labels for important 
works.” The entries included the title of the work, the number 
of lines, the contents, the opening words of the work and of each 
of its important subdivisions, and the location or classification 
mark.® Perhaps there was an order of precedence for the cunei- 
form characters prescribed by Assyrian lexicographers. Perhaps 
the arrangement was not permanent. There could have been a 
simultaneous shift of catalog blocks and of the huge tile vol- 
umes at any time. The character at the terminus of each cata- 
log entry has a significance which is not yet completely under- 
stood. Several interpretations are possible. 


THE “PINAKES” 


Frequently called a catalog of the great Alexandrian library, 
though without actual evidence of any official connection, the 
Pinakes attributed to Callimachus, consisting of 120 rolls of 
papyrus,’ represents by far the most noteworthy contribution 
of the ancient world toward bibliography. It may have been a 
co-operative catalog of all principal libraries of the imperial 
metropolis,* including the Brucheion and the Serapeion. Uni- 
versal in its scope, it embraced notices of myriads of papyri, 
many of inestimable value. 

Too much of the evidence regarding the Alexandrian library 


$’ British Museum, Catalogue of the Cuneiform tablets (London, 1899), V, xxix. 

6 V. Gardthausen, Die Alexandrinische Bibliothek (Leipzig: Deutsche Museum fir 
Buch und Schrift, 1922), p. 13. 

7K. Dziatzko, “Die modernen Bestrebungen einer Generalkatalogisierung,” Samm- 
lung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 90-91. 


*Ammianus Marcellinus, Book XXII, chap. xiii, § 13 ff.; G. M. Bolling, “The 
Alexandrian library,” Catholic encyclopedia; K. Dziatzko, “Bibliotheken,” op. cit. 
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and the Pinakes is conjectural. Less yet is known of Callimachus 
and of his actual part in the work. If we accept the least con- 
servative conjectures, the Alexandrian library was truly colos- 
sal, giving employment to a staff larger than that of the British 
Museum, the Bibliothéque nationale de France, or the Library 
of Congress. The classed arrangement of the Pinakes is said to 
be based upon the system of classification then in use at the 
great library. 

The surviving texts of the original Pinakes are fragmentary 
and inadequate. The classes by which it is arranged are quite 
general, including such subjects as philosophy, poetry, history, 
and oratory. Author arrangement may have been chronological 
or alphabetical, probably the former.* In addition to the title 
and opening words, there are given the stichometric measure- 
ments based upon a standard dimension for each line in the 
written portion of the manuscript. 


EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Before the Dark Ages practically all libraries had passed 
under ecclesiastical control. Intellectual activities at Alexan- 
dria, the metropolis of the Roman Empire, received their death- 
blow during the tumults and riots of the early fifth century,’ 
immortalized by the martyrdom of Hypatia. The Athenian 
academy perished in a.D. 529, when the last of its philosophers 
migrated to the Persian Empire." Long before this the greater li- 
braries of Rome had become defunct. Some of their volumes 
had fallen prey to barbarians; some had perished in flames; 
some had been removed to Constantinople. 

If we accept the testimony of Vopiscus” and Sidonius Apol- 

9 V. Gardthausen, op. cit., pp. 3-10; E. Hannak, Das Museum und die Bibliotheken in 
— (Wien, 1867), p. 28; A. Hessel, Geschichte der Bibliotheken (Gottingen, 1925), 
p- 9. 

10 J. B. Bury, History of the later Roman Empire (London, 1922), I, 215-17; G. Sarton, 


Introduction to the history of science (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1927), I, 386. 


" Ibid., p. 423. 


 Vopiscus, “Tacitus,” chap. viii in Scriptores historiae augustae. 
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linaris,"? the arrangement of books or rolls upon the shelves in 
Roman libraries was far from satisfactory. In the early Chris- 
tian libraries of Rome,"* conditions of shelving appear to have 
been no better. Marked improvement is seen in the libraries of 
Augustine, Isidor of Seville, and Cassiodorus Senator, whose 
established precedents were gladly emulated. It became cus- 
tomary to divide libraries into three general divisions:’> (1) 
scriptural texts and commentaries; (2) writings of early Church 
Fathers; and (3) secular literature. Epsicopal libraries readily 
lent themselves to division into these seven classes: (1) ar- 
chives; (2) scriptural texts and commentaries; (3) constitutions; 
(4) council and synodal proceedings; (5) homilies and epistles of 
the Fathers; (6) lectionaries; and (7) legends of martyrdom. 

While there was hardly a system of relative location, it be- 
came customary to place the archives near the episcopal offices, 
in a place accessible only to the bishop and his secretarial staff. 
Constitutions, proceedings of councils and synods, were in the 
near neighborhood. Scriptural texts, commentaries, homilies, 
and epistles of the Fathers were in rooms at the disposal of duly 
qualified individuals in holy orders. Legends of martyrdom 
were exhibited in the most accessible places and were available 
to all visiting Christians who could read. In that part of the li- 
brary set apart for the cathedral school, or in libraries of mo- 
nastic schools, there was a basis for classification afforded by the 
seven recognized liberal arts or sciences: grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy." 

Catalogs were simple and informal. They are intensely inter- 
esting as paleographical specimens and not without value as to 
bibliographical information. They attest the books then avail- 
able and the practice of interlibrary loans.'* Perhaps the most 


*3 Sidonius Apollinaris, Epistola II. 
4 Ethel D. Roberts, “Notes on early Christian libraries in Rome,” Speculum, IX 


(1934), 190-94. 
's Th. Gottlieb, Uber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken (Leipzig, 1890), p. 302. 


6 Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexicon (2d ed.; Freiburg i.B., 1883), II, 781 ff. 
7 Cassiodorus, De artibus. 
"8 E. A. Lowe, “An eighth century list of books,” Speculum, III (1928), 3-15. 
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remarkable catalog is that of Alcuin, a poetical catalog of the 
monastery library at York." 


THE ““MYRIOBIBLION” 


The outstanding contribution to bibliography during the Dark 
Ages was the Myriobiblion or Bibliotheca, compiled by Photius, 
patriarch of Constantinople. Begun before he assumed holy 
orders, it is not, strictly speaking, an ecclesiastical contribution. 
Distinguished in the fields of scholarship, education, and diplo- 
macy, Photius found himself suddenly inducted into the priest- 
hood and elevated to the patriarchal throne by Byzantine im- 
perial command, with orders to suppress episcopal insubordina- 
tion to the duly constituted secular authorities. Anathematized 
by his enemies, canonized by his admirers, he deserves recogni- 
tion as one of the foremost scholars and statesmen of his cen- 
tury.”° 

The Myriobiblion was begun probably at Samarra” while Pho- 
tius was serving with the Byzantine embassy to the caliph Ha- 
run-al-Wathik, who reigned from 842 to 848. The reign of this 
caliph, the son of Mu’tasim by a Greek slave girl, was distin- 
guished by peaceful relations with the Eastern Roman Empire. 
His uncle, the caliph Ma’mun, had established at Bagdad an 
academy of sciences and letters.” Greek manuscripts were 
held in particularly high esteem. Though Photius makes no 
acknowledgment of sources, this is no indication that Moslem 
sources were not used, nor that there was any lack of courtesy 
on his part. In that age silence would have been a most prop- 
er observation of diplomatic ethics. Certain it is that many 
Moslem libraries were available for his use. 

19 Alcuin, “De pontif. et ss. eccl. Eborac.,” Patrologia Latina, Cl, 843; also in Congre- 
gational quarterly, 11 (1860), 16. 

2° Cardinal Hergenréther, Photius (Ratisbon, 1867-69), epitomized by J. Fortescue, 
“Photius,” Catholic encyclopedia. 

# T, W. Arnold, “Caliphate,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.; New York, 1929), 
IV, 607; M. Streck, “Baghdad,” Encyclopedia of Islam (Leyden, 1913), I, 566; H. Viol- 
let, “Samarra,” idid. (London, 1925), IV, 131-33. 

= K. v. Zettersteen, “Al-Wathik bi’llah,” idid. (1933), pp. 1133-34; “Al-Mamun,” 
ibid, (1929), III, 221-23; Sarton, op. cit., pp. 557-58. 
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As a guide to book selection, the value of the Myriodiblion, 
had it been available to medieval librarians, would have been 
inestimable. It was unknown in Western Europe, however, be- 
fore the Renaissance. The first printed edition of a Latin trans- 
lation was during the early seventeenth century.” The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has undertaken to present 
it in English translation, and one volume has appeared under 
the editorship of the late J. H. Freese.?4 Since the translation is 
not readily available in many libraries, a few extracts may well 
be given: 

Photius to his beloved brother, Tarasius, in the name of the Lord, greeting: 

My DEAREST BROTHER Tarasius: After our appointment as ambassador 
to Assyria had been confirmed by the assent of the council and approved by 
the emperor, you asked to be furnished with summaries of those works which 
have been read and discussed during our absence. Your idea was to have 
something to console you for our painful separation, and at the same time ac- 
quire some knowledge, even if vague and imperfect, of the works which you 
had not read in our company. We believe that their number is exactly 279. 
Accordingly, regarding the fulfilment of your request as a sacred obligation, 
we engaged a secretary, and set down all the summaries we could recollect. 
No doubt we have not been expeditious enough to satisfy your feverish eager- 
ness and vehement desire, but still we have been quicker than might have been 
expected. The summaries will be arranged in the order in which our memory 
recalls them. Certainly, it would not be difficult, if one preferred it, to de- 
scribe historical events and those dealing with different subjects under sep- 
arate headings. But considering that nothing would be gained by this, we 
have set them down indiscriminately as they occurred to us. 


Certainly, such records will assist you to refresh your memory of what you 
have read by yourself, to find more readily what you want, and further, to ac- 
quire more easily the knowledge of what has not as yet been the subject of 
intelligent reading on your part. 
II 
Read Adrian’s [Hadrian’s] /ntroduction to the Scriptures, a useful book for 
catechumens. 
xX 
Read the twenty books of Eusebius’ Demonstratio evangelica. 


*3 For printed editions see J. C. Brunet, Manuel de l’amateur des livres (Paris, 1863), 
IV, 624; Patrologia Graeca, Vol. CIII. 

“The library of Photius,” Translations of Christian literature, Ser. 1: “Greek 
texts” (London, 1920), Vol. I. 
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XXVII 
Read the ten books of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical history. Beginning with the 
birth of Christ, our true God, it carefully describes the period of the tyrants, 
and ends with the reign of Constantine the Great. A more detailed account is 
given of the church institutions established during his reign. 


CLXIV 


Read the work of Galen On medical schools. The author, discussing the 
schools that have been formed in the medical profession, declares the three 
chief are: the logical, which he also calls dogmatic and analogistic; the em- 
pirical, also called the observant or memorial; the methodical. They differ in 
the method of invention and in other respects. The dogmatic physician bases 
his art upon the methods of reasoning for discovery of remedies; the empirical 
relies upon experiment and observation; the methodical, while professing to 
employ both reason and experiment, makes no careful use of either, and is 
rightly distinguished from the other two. 

The present work is divided into three sections. The first contains a descrip- 
tion of the empiric and dogmatic schools, and sets forth the nature of each; 
the second introduces these two schools hotly discussing their respective 
claims to superiority; the third introduces the methodical school quarreling 
with the other two, each of them putting forward its own claims and endeavor- 
ing to overthrow its rival. With this the third book ends. 

It is evident that this work should be preferred to all other medical writings 
if one would learn which is the best school to belong to. But it cannot properly 
be regarded as a medical work, but rather as a philosophical introduction to 
medicine. The diction and composition are pure and distinct; Galen every- 
where pays especial attention to these qualities, although in many works he 
confuses and obscures the meaning of what he has written by overloading his 
treatises with unseasonable discourses, digressions, and spun-out periods 
These seem, as it were, to chop up the context, and his tedious nonsense 
makes the reader indifferent. The present treatise, however, is free from these 
faults. 


CXLIX 


Read the Lexicon of Helladius, arranged in alphabetical order. It is the 
most comprehensive of the lexicons that I know, the collection consisting not 
only of words, but also of some most agreeable short clauses, which frequently 
become perfect members. The words are for the most part taken from prose 
writers, not from the poets, like the compilations of Dionysianus; the alpha- 
betical order is not preserved in all the syllables, but only in the first. The col- 
lection is very large, so that the whole could not be comprised in five fair-sized 
volumes. Our copy is in seven. It is a useful work for those who are engaged 
in literary pursuits and are desirous of acquiring a variety of knowledge. For 
it contains quotations from the orators and from famous poets. 
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The technique in the 279 book reviews is far from uniform. 
At first it is very poor indeed, but it improves with each review, 
becoming at length quite commendable. Among the works se- 
lected, historical, philosophical, and ecclesiastical authors pre- 
dominate. The existence of such heterodox authors as Eusebius, 
Arius, and Philo Judaeus is recognized by scant notice. The 
recognition accorded to the poetry of Horace and Catullus, the 
romances of Longus and Tatius, the 4sinus aureus of Lucius 
Apuleius, is yet more sparing. Books are commended for his- 
torical accuracy, for ecclesiastical orthodoxy, for clearness rath- 
er than for beauty of style. 

As the Myriobiblion progresses, bio-bibliographical features 
receive increasing attention. For the more obscure authors, 
mention is made of the place of their birth, their occupations, 
the imperial reigns during which they flourished, their style, 
their ability. Guesses are sometimes ventured as to authorship 
of anonymous manuscripts. Some attributed authorships are 
challenged. General councils of the church are cited merely by 
number; reviews of synodal proceedings mention the see or dio- 
cese, the name of the presiding bishop and of the reigning em- 
peror. 

The better reviews include a statement regarding the author, 
the title of the work, and a digest of its contents. There is some 
effort at criticism. We are informed quite clearly if the style of 
the author is poor, mediocre, or excellent; if his theological senti- 
ment is heterodox or orthodox; if he is a gentleman, a liar, or 
both. Infrequently we find instances of textual criticism, and 
occasionally bibliographical description of the anatomical vari- 
ety. Greatest effort is apparent in the reviews of the rarer 
manuscripts, some of which are no longer obtainable—notably 
lost works of Conon, Ctesias, and Memnon, and lost books of 
Arrian and Diodorus Siculus. 

Notwithstanding its many shortcomings,’ the Myriobiblion 
is unsurpassed among medieval contributions to literary criti- 
cism. It is of incalculable value as an aid to textual criticism. 
Among the more intactly surviving bibliographical contribu- 


*s G. Saintsbury, History of criticism (New York, 1900), I, 175-87. 
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tions of the Middle Ages it is the most memorable and the most 
monumental. 


PRE-RENAISSANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 


As interlibrary loans increased between episcopal libraries 
and the monastic houses, additional copies of manuscripts were 
required and produced. Greater need arose for more accurate 
and adequate descriptions of manuscripts as a means to their 
identification, and as an indication of their suitability for loan 
purposes. The inventory idea predominated, but the use of 
catalogs for reference purposes created an increasing demand 
for systematization. During the twelfth century an alphabetical 
catalog was prepared at Corbie, near Amiens.” 

The essential inventory character may be seen in practically 
all medieval catalogs.?7 Seldom are these catalogs more than 
mere check-lists, and frequently the entries appear upon fly- 
leaves of manuscripts or upon other spaces empty and available. 
Volumes were regularly listed under the title of the first work 
contained; in volumes having more than one item, all titles 
after the first were permitted to remain uncataloged. The titles 
are frequently cited in very indefinite form, as Liber Augustini, 
Diversorum auctorum liber unus, or Tractatus multifaria con- 
tinentes. Occasionally we find titles with ambiguous meaning. 
Thus Prosper de vita contemplativa may signify “the richness of 
the contemplative life” or it may be taken as attributing author- 
ship to St. Prosper. 

In the catalog of Dover priory,”* prepared about 1389, there 
is a very definite statement in the Preface as to how the books 
were shelved. There is a well-organized system of classification, 

% G. H. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui (Bonn, 1865), No. 79; V. Gardthau- 


sen, Handbuch der wissenschaftlichen Bibliothekskunde (Leipzig, 1920), I, 3; E. Edwards, 
Memoirs of libraries (London, 1858), I, 238. 

77 J. S. Beddie, Libraries in the twelfth century, their catalogues and contents (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 2-7; M. Faucon, La librairie des Papes d’ Avignon (Paris, 
1886-87); E. Miinz and P. Fabre, La Bibliothéque du Vatican au XV° siécle d’apres docu- 
ments inédits (Paris, 1887); A. Dorrer, “Mittelalterliche Biicherlisten aus Tirol,” Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, LI (1934), 245-63. 

28M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cambridge, 1903), pp. 
4°7-95- 
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with notation symbols. Main classes are indicated by letters of 
the alphabet; Roman numerals are employed for the subdivi- 
sions. Separate bookcases are assigned to each class, or distinc- 
tio, with separate shelves for the books belonging to the various 
subdivisions, or gradus. The distinctiones are: (a) the Bible; 
(4) sentences; (c—d) sermons, homilies, and tracts; (¢) collections; 
(f-g) canon law; (A) science, philosophy, and history; and (#) 
literature. The system of classification in use at the abbey of 
Melk in its catalog of 1483 might well be given for purposes of 
comparison:? (a) the Bible; (4) patristics; (c) sentences, mo- 
nastic rules, expositions of sacraments; (d) sermons, homilies, 
and tracts; (e) canon law, church history; (/) science, theology, 
grammar, and chronicles; and (g) addenda. The books in each 
class are numbered consecutively. No gradus are used. Perhaps 
the best example available of cataloging in a university library 
is the catalog of the university library at Erfurt, compiled 
about 1510.3 

The most skilfully cataloged among medieval libraries ap- 
pears to be that of the Augustinian monastery at Canterbury 
which, at the dissolution of the abbey in 1538, was still in prog- 
ress. This is somewhat more than an inventory catalog. It was 
begun during the reign of King Henry VI, but the work pro- 
ceeded very slowly, perhaps because of the Wars of the Roses. 
Under each gradus there are listed not only the books to be 
found upon a particular shelf, but also others upon the as- 
signed subject which are linked with other volumes. Thus each 
linked book is included. If each distinctio here represents a 
bookcase, the number did not exceed eighteen. The number of 
gradus to the distinctio varies, indicating that the cases were not 
of uniform size. There are 1,837 items that have been enumer- 
ated in the text which has been edited and printed.** Some idea 
of the progress of the classification system may be had by itemi- 
zation of the subject matter without regard to gradus: 

2” Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge (Wien, 
1915), 1, 161-261. 


3° Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften in Miinchen, Mittelalterliche Bibliotheks- 
kataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz (Miinchen, 1918), II, 179-220. 


# James, op. cit., pp. 196-406. 
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45- 65 
66- 70 
71- 94 
95— 225 
226-— 309 
310— 322 
323- 498. 
499- 55 
§57— 620. 
621-— 633. 
634- 637. 
638— 655. 
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I-III. BrsiicaL works 


. Texts of the Bible 

. Church history 

. Historical allegories 

. Psalters 

. Books of the Bible in canonical order 
. Commentaries, concordances, tracts 

. Theological compends 


IV-IX. Patristics AND TRACTS 


Works of early Church Fathers 


. Sentences 


Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
Bonaventura 

Duns Scotus 

Penitentials 

Homilies 

Collations 

Sermons 


. Distinctions, tracts, etc. 


Prayers and meditations 
Stimulus amoris, Mariale 
Summaries of virtues and vices 
Popular religious tracts 


HIsTorY AND PHILOSOPHY 


X-XI. 
Ancient history 


Medieval history 
Works of ancient philosophers 


XII-XIV. Sciences 


Music 

Algorithms; geometry 
Architecture 

Agriculture 

Calculation 

Astronomy and astrology 
Medicine and surgery 
Logic 

Grammar 

Classical authors including scientists 
Occult sciences 

Tracts 
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XV-XVIII Misce_taneous 


1504-1538. Books in French 
1539-1546. Miracles; alchemy 
1547-1616. Collections 
1617-1837. Canon law 


In Thomas Elmham’s catalog of twelve books in the Canter- 
bury abbey, to which Augustinian or Gregorian origin was at- 
tributed,” descriptions are given of the following features: (1) 
title and author; (2) number of volumes or parts; (3) illumina- 
tions; (4) opening and closing phrases; (5) provenances; (6) con- 
tents; (7) location in the library; and (8) binding or exterior 
cover. 

EARLY UNION CATALOGS 

The earliest conscious contribution toward bibliography ex- 
isting in the Latin language appears to be the union register of 
libraries in religious houses of the British Isles, completed by the 
Franciscans not later than 1296.33 It is attributed to various 
individuals. During the fifteenth century it was revised and 
augmented by John Boston of Bury, to whom are attributed 
also the Speculum coenobitarum and the chronicles of the abbey 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where he and the poet, John Lydgate, 
were fellow-cenobites.*4 Tradition has it that the visitation of 
all churches and abbeys of England, Wales, and Scotland was 
attempted in the search for material. 

The objects and technique of the Registrum librorum Angliae 
and of Boston’s Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiae were thoroughly 
bibliographical. While Boston added only eight libraries to 
those cited in the former work, he includes 673 authors as com- 
pared with 94 in the Registrum. His arrangement of authors is 
alphabetical, and he gives a brief biographical note, with dates 
of birth and death, wherever possible. The number of the vol- 


# Ch. Hardwick (ed.), Historia monasterii S. Augustini Cantuarensis (London, 1853), 
pp- 96-99; “Elmham” in Dictionary of national biography. 


33 Boston Buriensis, “Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiae” (MS at University of Cam- 
bridge); E. A. Savage, Notes on the early monastic libraries of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1928), 
pp. I-14. 

34 T. D. Hardy, Descriptive catalogue of materials relating to Great Britain and Ireland 
(London, etc., 1871), I, xxxvi; III, 30; “Boston Buriensis” in Dictionary of national 


biography. 
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umes in each work is given, together with the opening and clos- 
ing words. In lieu of a subject index, there is an Appendix con- 
taining references to biblical commentaries. Books of the Bible 
appear in canonical order. Each library is given a number, usu- 
ally the same as that used in the Registrum. Until recently the 
Registrum was believed to be merely an abridged version of the 
Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiae and was also attributed to Boston. 

The first known acknowledgment of the catalog’s existence 
was in 1548 by John Bale, bishop of Ossory.** Two manu- 
scripts, both fragmentary, have survived the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII. One of them, at the British Mu- 
seum, is dated 1452. The other is at the University of Cam- 
bridge. An abridged text was printed in 1748.% Perhaps the 
catalog is antedated by Gérard Roelants’ compilation, Catalogus 
librorum manuscriptorum in diversis Belgii bibliothecis existan- 
tium, the manuscript of which remains unpublished.* 

The sources used by Johannes Trithemius in his Liber de 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis and Catalogus illustrium virorum* may 
antedate British and Belgian efforts. His technique appears less 
advanced. Authors are listed chronologically with brief bio- 
graphical notes. Dates follow the Latin word c/aruit, indicating 
the time when the author began to attract public attention. 
There is an alphabetical author index. Titles of books are brief- 
ly cited. Perhaps the records collected by Trithemius for his 
abbey at Spannheim were more complete than the published 
data. 

All of which brings forth the question: If Conrad Gesner was 
the father of Bibliography, when Boston Buriensis, Gérard 
Roelants, Johannes Trithemius, John Bale, Photius, or Calli- 
machus might have been chosen for the honor, was her mother 
a votary at the shrine of Minerva—or was it of Fortuna? 


38 J. Bale, Scriptores Britanniae (2d ed.; Ipswich, 1548), p. 541. 

3% J. Boston, “‘Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiae,” in T. Tanner, Bibliotheca (London, 
1748), pp. xvii—xliii. 

37 J. de Ghellinck, “‘En marge des catalogues des bibliothéques medievales,” Scritti di 
storia e paleografia (Roma: Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, 1923), V, 331-63. 

38 J. Trithemius, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1st ed.; Basel: J. Amerbach, 1496) (2d 
ed.; Paris: B. Rembolt, 1512); Catalogus illustrium virorum (Mainz: P. von Friedberg, 


1496). 
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pointed to the staff of the Cleveland Public Library in 1926. Mr. Som- 
mer has been awarded the German Red Cross medal for his services 
during the war. 
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century, graduated from Amherst College in 1837 and studied the- 
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in 1856. When 30,000 volumes were given by Joshua Bates to this 
library, Vinton devised the system for their classification. He assisted 
in the preparation of the printed catalogs of 1858, 1861, and 1866. 
From 1865 to 1873 Vinton was first assistant in the Library of Con- 
gress. There he prepared six annual supplements to the 4/phabetical 
catalogue of the Library of Congress, and the Index of subjects (1869). 
In 1873 he became librarian of the College of New Jersey and in 1884 
he published the Sudject catalogue of this library. 
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Minnesota, returning in June to his present post with the Bureau of 
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Fournal of higher education, March, 1937; and “‘A technique for de- 
termining levels of group reading,” Educational research bulletin, May 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


cloth-finisher of Adderbury, Oxfordshire. Although appren- 

ticed in 1576 to Henry Sutton, a bookseller, he served part of 
his term under Henry Bynneman, one of the best printers in London, 
and was made free of the Stationers’ Company in 1585. 

He began a very disorderly career. In 1589 he was arrested as one 
of the compositors of the Martin Marprelate press. In 1595 he was 
caught printing a school book, the Accidence, the copyright of Francis 
Flower, and for this offence had his type melted down. And from 1598 
to 1605 there was entered against him a steady list of fines for infring- 
ing other men’s copyrights or for other breaches of regulations. Bishop 
Bancroft, it is said, on one occasion when Simmes had been caught 
printing a ballad against Sir Walter Raleigh, warned him that he 
could have hanged him long before had he wished to do so. Finally, in 
1622, the Court of High Commission prohibited him from working as 
a master printer, and the Stationers’ Company allowed him £4 a year 
as a pension. 

To Valentine Simmes, nevertheless, belongs the credit for putting 
into print the first edition of Shakespeare's Hamlet (which he helped 
Ling and Trundell to pirate in 1603), the First, Second and Third 
Quartos of Richard II (1§97 and 1598), the Third Quarto of 1 Henry 
IV (1604), the First Quarto of 2 Henry IV (1600), the First Quarto of 
Richard ITI (1§97) and the First Quarto of Much Adoe (1600). Besides 
these he printed the Troublesome Reign of King Fohn, the True and 
Honorable Historie of Sir Fohn Oldcastle, The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt Yorke and Lancaster, Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday, Chap- 
man’s Gentleman Usher and Humerous Dayes Myrth, Jonson’s Hyme- 
naei and Royal Entertainment, Marston’s Malcontent, Daniel’s Panegy- 


WV cesses SIMMES was born about 1560, the son of a 
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rike Congratulatory, the Earl of Stirling’s Monarchicke Tragedies, 
Montaigne’s Essayes, Southwell’s Moconiae and Triumphs over Death, 
Acosta’s Natural Historie of the Indies and Paracelsus’ One Hundred 
and Fourteen Experiments. 

Few printers of his time can rival Simmes in the proportion of pro- 
ductions which have survived today as living literature and as cher- 
ished collectors’ items. He produced a large number of books, chiefly 
in small volumes. He was an accurate and able printer, but his poorly 
equipped shop made his work appear at a disadvantage. 

Simmes’ printer’s mark, though it had been previously used by 
Rowland Hall and William Howe, seems particularly appropriate to 
himself. It portrays a boy with wings on his right arm but with a 
heavy weight fastened to his left arm; God witnesses his ineffectual 
struggle to rise. It is a figure borrowed from the emblem books and 
represents talent kept from rising by the burden of poverty. 


Epwin E.iorr WILLOUGHBY 


FoLcer SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
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School of Library Economy of Columbia College, 1887-1889; documents for a 
history. Edited by Ernest J. Reece, JosepHine Apams Rartusone, 
Harriett BEARDSLEE Prescott, and Mary Louisa Sutuirr. New York: 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. xxiv+272. 
$1.00. 

In recognition of “the fiftieth anniversary of the earliest American effort 
toward the formal preparation of librarians” the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University offers this volume of Documents for a history. Mr. Reece, 
in his Introduction to the volume, has written the perfect review of the con- 
tents. Any other review will have to be content to study the documents as a 
forecast of present-day education for librarianship. 

Few topics occupy the library student of today which were not implied in 
the prospectus of Mr. Dewey’s school. The need was for “the special training 
.... to select, buy, arrange, catalogue, index and administer in the best and 
most economical way any collection of books, pamphlets, or serials.” There 
was in 1887 no accepted body of routines or practices applicable to the opera- 
tion of libraries. The adventure of the pioneering student lay in the critical 
comparison, testing, and checking of methods and routines offered by estab- 
lished libraries or suggested by individuals. There were no textbooks, no man- 
uals of practices. Students constructed their own notebook-manuals after 
arguing the points or critically analyzing the substance of a specialist’s lec- 
ture. Mr. Dewey’s calendar of courses, designed “‘to give the best obtainable 
advice . . . . on each of the hundreds of questions that rise from the time a li- 
brary is decided to be desirable until it is in perfect working order,” set the 
pattern for the early schools. 

These same topics now appear in the outlines of library-school first-year 
courses. But the challenge today must lie in the selection or modification of 
principles to meet new situations; in a study of the history of the practices to 
trace the thinking of the early professional workers; and in the social interpre- 
tation of the resulting service. 

This social concern was not absent from Mr. Dewey’s conception of the li- 
brary’s responsibility. The inclusion of lectures and discussions on “A li- 
brary’s maximum of usefulness: as regards books, as regards readers”; or 
“Public libraries as popular educational institutions” ; “The library in its rela- 
tion to persons engaged in industrial pursuits”; the subject of “The reading 
of the young,” presented by Miss Hewins; “Shakespeare in libraries”; “The 
Bible in its bibliographical aspects”; Mr. Spofford’s advice on “What to read. 
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When to read. How to read,” indicates how far beyond his pet systems of or- 
ganization Mr. Dewey’s program went. 

It has taken the first fifty years to build the machinery on which the li- 
brary may smoothly run. We use today the products of the critical and con- 
structive deliberations of the pioneer students. This first fifty years should 
have set the librarian free to look more closely into what the library accom- 
plishes and the manner in which this accomplishment justifies and shapes the 
library’s future, and should enable library schools to direct the students’ 
thinking toward this future scene. We shall need the next fifty years to ex- 
plore the remaining subjects which Mr. Dewey proposed. 

The contrast between the topics which justified the eager enthusiasm of the 
eighties and those which will occupy the pioneering spirits of tomorrow is 
strikingly presented by this fiftieth anniversary volume and by Mr. Carnov- 
sky’s article in the fiftieth anniversary number of the Lidrary quarterly* on 
“‘Why graduate study in librarianship?” This article sets the guide-posts for 
the student of tomorrow, plotting three directions which inquiries may take: 
the “potentialities for service” versus the library’s actual performance; the 
relation of the history of books and book collections to civilization; and the 
psychological investigation of reading behavior. 

The fiftieth anniversary of formal professional education for librarianship 
could not be more appropriately marked than by the publication in distin- 
guished form of the rare Documents for a history and of the pertinent articles 
in the anniversary number of the Library quarterly. Both the anniversary 
volume and the special number of the Quarterly should stand in every col- 
lection on the history of librarianship. 

Erne M. Fair 
Library School 
New Fersey College for Women 


The libraries of Washington. A study of the governmental and non-governmental 
libraries in the District of Columbia in relation to the units of government and 
other organizations which they serve. By Davip Spence Hitt. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1936. Pp. xvi+296 (planographed). 
$3.50. 

It is said that the good lawyer is not so much he who knows the law, as he 
who knows where to find it; the same is probably true of the followers of other 
learned callings. However, there comes a time when the mass of things to be 
known and found is so enormous that guides must be provided, lest the system 
fall down of its own weight. This has long been the case with Washington li- 
braries, and Dr. Hill’s work is but the latest, most ambitious, and most suc- 
cessful of a line of guide books to these libraries, running back for sixty years. 


* April, 1937. 
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That it is not completely successful is owing to the astronomical figures at- 
tained by the holdings of the libraries listed—over 12,500,000 volumes; and to 
space limitations which prevent adequate treatment of each library, its re- 
sources and services. 

The libraries of Washington is the result of a grant made by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to the American Council on Education, by which 
Dr. David Spence Hill, eminent psychologist and educator, assisted by a com- 
mittee composed of Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, director of the Institute for 
Government Research, Brookings Institution; Mr. William Adams Slade, 
chief reference librarian of the Library of Congress; and Miss Sabra Wilbur 
Vought, librarian of the Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interior, was enabled to “collect, interpret and make available for the public 
first-hand information about the library facilities of Washington, with par- 
ticular regard to education.” It may be remarked here at once that the slight 
educational slant which the work has does not impair its value to those not in- 
terested in education. 

Dr. Hill does two things not attempted in other guides to Washington li- 
braries: he prefaces each discussion of a particular library by an account of 
the organization served by that library; and he presents in an interesting 
chapter entitled “The library situation in Washington” a table of the 269 
libraries described, with number of volumes in each, and an analysis of the 
fields served, control, co-ordination of services, duplication of resources, im- 
mediate needs, and recommendations for improvements. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion that the union of a government manual and a library directory is not 
altogether happy, since the manual has been better done elsewhere in books 
readily available, and this leaves too little space in which to describe the li- 
braries themselves. Typically, more space is devoted to the organization 
served than to the library serving it. 

The work is in three chapters, an Appendix and an Index, in addition to the 
usual Preface. Chapter i describes the agencies of the federal government, and 
their libraries. Chapter ii does the same for non-governmental agencies; while 
chapter iii discusses the library situation in Washington. The Appendix re- 
prints the questionnaire used in compiling the information contained in the 
book. 

The descriptions of the libraries are uneven, probably owing to the various 
degrees of co-operation received from the reporting librarians. As might be 
expected, reports on the Library of Congress and the Department of Agricul- 
ture systems are quite satisfactory, but others are so general as not to be very 
helpful. Following the picture of the setting of the library in its organization, 
one or more paragraphs are devoted to library statistics and a notation of the 
principal subjects covered. Occasionally special collections in a library are 
noted, but the inadequacy in this respect constitutes the chief defect of the 
work as a whole. Lack of space is, of course, responsible. The number, sex, 
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and quality (professional or sub-professional) of the library staff are also 
given, as is the name of the librarian. The twenty-six page subject Index is 
necessary and useful, though it also is too small. 

This review sounds unfavorable; it is not so intended, for the book is in- 
valuable for its presentation of a stupendous amount of information in a clear 
and lucid manner; it is only that the very magnitude of the task renders any 
attempt to accomplish it in such a small space but partially successful. It will 
be the standard !ibrary guide, indispensable to those having to do with Wash- 


ington libraries. 
Mites O. Price 


School of Law Library 
Columbia University 


Basic reference books. An introduction to the evaluation, study, and use of 
reference materials with special emphasis on some 200 titles. By Lovis 
Suores. Preliminary edition. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1937. Pp. x+406 (planographed). $4.00. 

Library work is so dependent for its professional literature upon periodical 
articles, that a whole book devoted to one phase of it is a distinct event. 
Basic reference books, by the director of the Library School and instructor in 
reference at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, will 
interest three different groups of readers—reference workers in various types 
of libraries, library-school students of reference, and, perhaps most of all, 
their teachers. 

Mr. Shores’s aim is partially defined in his subtitle. He intends, further, to 
present an actual introductory course in reference work, to choose from 
Mudge’s Guide to reference books the titles which must be mastered, and to sug- 
gest how this mastery may be attained. The titles selected for reference work 
in special subjects are expected to prove adequate for 95 per cent of the de- 
mands in college, public, and school libraries. After the first introductory 
chapter, the contents of chapters ii-xv cover the following subjects: diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, continuations, serials, indexes, bibliographies, practical 
bibliography, and special reference materials (i.e., seven chapters devoted to 
definite subjects, such as history, literature, etc.). Chapter xvi lists a “Core 
collection,” indicating for each title its pertinence to the aforementioned 
three types of libraries, and chapters xvii—xviii discuss reference organization 
and procedures. The Appendix has over two hundred specimen questions 
(without answers), and is followed by the Index, in which about 125 titles are 
capitalized as deserving of special study. Most of the chapters have brief in- 
troductions combining historical notes with a survey of the field, and the 
chapters devoted to special subjects outline the books to be discussed under 
the form headings “Bibliographies,” “Dictionaries,” ““Cyclopedias,” “Year- 


books,” “‘Serials,” and “Representations.” At the end of each chapter are 
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listed in bibliographical form “Readings,” i.e., pertinent books and articles, 
and “Reference books.” 

The library-school course in reference work and bibliography has hereto- 
fore (except for syllabi used locally) lacked a textbook which could be followed 
in day-by-day assignments, as Margaret Mann’s [troduction to cataloguing has 
been used for several years. Now we have in the compass of one book a dis- 
cussion of the important classes of reference tools, a selected list of annotated 
titles, and something of the theory of the work and its methods. The reader 
will naturally want to know the relation between this and Dr. Wyer’s Refer- 
ence work and Miss Mudge’s Guide to reference books. Quotation is made freely 
from both, and the recommended titles (which total about 10 per cent of those 
in Mudge) are followed by page-reference to the latter. The present book 
gathers into one place certain features of both, and adds a considerable con- 
tribution of other matter, notably a useful discussion of citation and of the 
construction of bibliographies. 

It is chiefly as a possible textbook for general use in library schools that this 
review considers Mr. Shores’s book. The style is informal, vigorous, and read- 
able. It must be admitted that the words “‘pictorialization,” “memorization,” 
“educationist,” and some others sent the reviewer to the dictionary, and it 
was even more difficult to be reconciled to the lack of hyphen in “‘prewar,” 
“runin,” and similar cases. The format demands a comment, well plano- 
graphed as it is. If there is a better device for disguising the contents of an 
otherwise excellent book, perhaps it is to be found in the as yet unfamiliar 
film-book. The reading process is so greatly retarded that impartial judg- 
ment is difficult. However, like other reference works, it was not intended to 
be read straight through, and fortunately this preliminary edition is to be 
followed by one in acceptable printed form. 

There have been at least two methods of teaching reference work—one in 
which the teacher lectures on the special points of the books assigned; the 
other, more laborious, in which the student discovers those points for him- 
self. In the former case a greater number of titles is covered; in the latter, the 
fewer titles are longer retained in the memory, and principles of judgment are 
sooner developed. No doubt most teachers combine these methods, and it goes 
without saying that the frequent use of problems for illustration is essential. 
Mr. Shores does well to omit definite problems. Harping on the same ques- 
tions year after year wears out the reference books in the same spots and 
makes the questions seem stale to the class. But the inordinate amount of 
time that can go into illustrating the fine points of reference books, devising 
questions which will be at the same time worth while and of current interest, 
can only be appreciated by one who has done it. Questions submitted by stu- 
dents give them a proprietary interest in the books studied, but have to be 
used with caution, for they frequently will not “hold water.” Every teacher 
recognizes the quickening of interest in questions which have actually been 
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asked at the reference desk and in personal anecdotes concerning use of the 
books under discussion. 

Mr. Shores arrived in a practical way at his “basic list,” which includes, 
it should be noted, almost no titles in foreign languages, and only a few printed 
outside of the United States. Answers to a questionnaire sent to teachers of 
reference in the accredited library schools and to reference librarians through- 
out the country resulted in almost unanimous choice of about two hundred 
titles. Some have been added so that the total is well over three hundred. 
The titles appear, with imprint and price, at the end of each chapter, and 
much the same ones are in the “‘Core collection,” but the lists are not identi- 
cal. Unfortunately, not all titles are in the Index, which also omits other 
books mentioned in the text and is inconsistent in the amount of detail 
included. 

Every reference worker will have titles to add or substitute, upon which 
no two would in all probability agree, and other “talking-points” to em- 
phasize. While respecting the author’s intention to keep this a basic list, one 
misses, for instance, the Magazine subject index; and the three Cambridge 
histories, and Baker’s Historical fiction are merely mentioned in the “Core 
collection,” and not indexed. If Peddie’s Subject index . . . to 1880 is definitely 
recommended, why not the Fortescue indexes, to which there is only a passing 
allusion? It is, however, not to the matter of inclusion, but of classification 
that this reviewer would take exception. It is unexpected to find atlases under 
“Continuations,” and government publications under “Serials,” though a 
large proportion of the latter are published in that form. The Encyclopedia of 
the social sciences and the Dictionary of American biography seem not the best 
examples of society publications, although their auspices are recognized. One 
questions whether an “eclectic” bibliography is necessarily synonymous with 
an “educational” bibliography. Some forcing is needed to locate Chronicles of 
America, the “American nation series,” and the Cambridge histories of Eng- 
lish and American literature with the encyclopedic type. Is “representations” 
the best term for material in graphic form, and is Garnett and Gosse’s English 
literature, with all due appreciation of its fine illustrations, best classified here? 
We need a place for important “‘background” books which do not necessarily 
follow typical reference-book arrangements. Too sharp a classification of 
either books or questions gets one into difficulties and does not help much 
more in actual practice than elaborate analysis of the traits of a good reference 
worker, which are, after all, except for two or three, not very different from 
those required in other phases of library work. 

Among the book’s best features, in addition to annotations, are the many 
comparisons of titles, and the great amount of practical information brought 
together, particularly in the chapters on dictionaries and atlases. Under “En- 
cyclopedias” there is excellent advice on subscription buying and its pitfalls, 
and the Subscription books bulletin is given honorable mention here as well as 
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elsewhere. The brief orientations which introduce the various chapters are 
useful. One would like to add an occasional note, to mention, for instance 
other outgrowths of the Oxford dictionary than that of American English, 
notably the dictionaries of Middle and Early modern English in preparation 
at the University of Michigan, the latter just beginning publication; to make 
clearer von Ranke’s place in the writing of history; and to query whether 
many library schools today are prescribing literature as the best preparation 
for library work. The suggestions for citing references and for making bibliog- 
raphies, both with generous examples, are certain to be helpful. Catalogers 
may take exception to certain unorthodox methods of capitalizing, and short- 
cuts permitted in date and imprint may trouble the consistent. Certainly 
“n.d.” should be avoided, unless it is impossible to approximate even the 
century of printing. But librarians are likely to lose sight of the fact that 
their “ritual” is not necessarily that of the best style manuals, which disagree 
even among themselves, and a certain elasticity should be permissible, pro- 
vided that the aims of clearness and accuracy are attained. 

There is no insistence upon the order of subjects as here presented, but 
experience has shown this reviewer that dictionaries and encyclopedias are 
not the best groups with which to begin, since students approach them with 
an attitude of knowing them already. After they have developed a technique 
for studying reference books, they are more appreciative of these familiar 
tools. An easy subject like biography is a good beginning, and will be needed 
soon in the cataloging course. It lends itself well to working out the usual 
points for judging which Mr. Shores emphasizes—plus the matter of date of 
material included (not necessarily of imprint or of copyright) which seems im- 
portant enough to stand alone, rather than as a part of scope or authority. 
Furthermore, serials and government publications seem too difficult to be 
placed so early in the course, especially as they are not met in the cataloging 
course until later, and author and title citations are bound to make trouble. 

Remembering that this book was made for use in a teachers’ college, how 
does it fit in other library schools? No statement is found as to how many 
semester (or quarter) hours are allowed for the work here outlined, thus it is 
hard to make comparisons with other curriculums. But at least we have now in 
collected form much of the material with which the presumably overcrowded 
class periods have previously been occupied—background, theory, and com- 
ment on definite titles—and by frequent reference to this book, it should be 
possible to free these hours to some extent from tedious detail, for activities 
which will more nearly approximate the actual work of a reference depart- 
ment, such as making a vertical file, exploring beyond the “assigned” titles, 
etc. Unfortunately it was published too late in the school year to be thorough- 
ly tested. Where the curriculum allows six hours or more during the year for 
reference and bibliography, students will have in their notebooks, at least, a 
larger number than Mr. Shores’s “‘some 200 titles,” including some in foreign 
languages, but they will do well if they have in their heads his compact notes 
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on this selected list. The free discussion of what elementary tools in various 
fields exist, the weighing of the merits of one over the other, the itemized 
contents of many titles, will prove very helpful, especially in review. Never- 
theless, Mudge’s Guide will continue to be indispensable and should be the 
first purchase of every student, to have and to hold; and recourse must be had 
to certain discussions by Dr. Wyer and other writers on reference theory and 
technique whose articles are so conveniently made accessible in Mr. Shores’s 


“Readings.” 

In the printed edition some condensation will be desirable, cutting out 
repetitions and clearing up occasional confusing definitions. Certain typo- 
graphical errors will no doubt be caught, including omitted accents in foreign 
titles and other minor points. The discouraging thing about such a book is 
that no sooner is it finished than there appears a swarm of new titles to add. 
It would be a boon to reference workers and teachers alike if Mr. Shores’s 
suggestion could be followed and the Subscription books bulletin would under- 
take to announce and perhaps appraise new titles, whether they belong to the 
subscription class or not. 

Dr. Ainsworth Rand Spofford, who was a living index of the contents of 
the Library of Congress, once remarked that no one person can remember 
more than “‘a few thousand titles.” If the reference worker and the library- 
school student can remember the salient points of this carefully culled basic 
list, they will have taken an important first step. Knowledge of more titles 
and ability to analyze questions come with experience and help to induce that 
enviable state of confidence where one might almost agree with the often- 
quoted saying that there is no such thing as an impossible reference question, 


the only trouble is with one’s method of approach. 
Eunice Weap 


Department of Library Science 
University of Michigan 


Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, No. 6. Compiled by the Catatoc Sec- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN Lisprary Association. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1937. Pp. 197. $2.75. 

This sixth volume of the Yearbook contains a Bibliography of cataloging 
and classification for the past year, a regular feature of this publication, com- 
piled in this instance by Benjamin.A. Custer, the constitution and a list of 
officers and committees of the Catalog Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and a biographical directory of members of the section. 

The Yearbook opens with a paper by J. C. M. Hanson, “Cataloging, past 
and present—-some contrasts and comparisons,” in which the author compares 
cataloging methods of the last forty-six years. Mr. Hanson’s reminiscences go 
back to the time when he was cataloger in the Newberry library of Chicago. 
He recalls that problems of cataloging, classification, etc., occupied prominent 
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places on the programs of the meetings of the American Library Association, 
and that leading librarians showed an interest and understanding of these 
questions which is less likely to be found today among administrators in the 
profession. Mr. Hanson deplores the fact that topics of purely bibliographic 
interest have gradually been disappearing from the programs of the general 
sessions, owing, no doubt, to changes in library personnel as administrative 
positions are filled by men who have no professional training in librarianship, 
but who offer academic education and familiarity with problems of adminis- 
tration as its substitute. 

The demand for a maximum output at minimum cost made by executives 
who lack experience and understanding has had a tendency to lower the stand- 
ards for cataloging set up by Cutter, Dewey, and their contemporaries. To 
counteract this tendency the great national libraries of the world are engaged 
in cataloging enterprises which will uphold high standards. 

Mr. Hanson speaks with enthusiasm of the growth of union catalogs, citing 
those maintained by combining the printed cards of the Library of Congress 
with those of other institutions printing entries. 

Other changes commended are those made in arrangement of entries in 
dictionary catalogs and in the inclusion of more cross-references than former- 
ly. In conclusion Mr. Hanson discusses differences in methods of selection 
and appointment of candidates for library positions. 

Mr. Hanson’s article is followed by two papers dealing with co-operative 
cataloging: “Co-operative cataloging in Europe,” by J. R. Russell, in which 
the author describes the work of the Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Biblio- 
theken, the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, the centralized cataloging system 
of the Central Book Chamber in Moscow, and the system of regional union 
catalogs in England; and “‘Co-operative cataloging in North America—prob- 
lems and possibilities,” by D. J. Haykin. 

Margaret Mann and Lucille V. Crawford contribute an article on “Aids 
for the cataloger from the Library of Congress.” 

In April, 1930, the office for Decimal Classification numbers on Library of 
Congress cards was established at the Library of Congress. Julia C. Pressey 
describes the work of this office in “The Decimal Classification Section and 
its work.” 

Rudolph Gjelsness, chairman of the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Catalog Code Revision, is the author of the article entitled “Co- 
operation in catalog code revision.” He cites as possible sources for revised ~ 
rules the Vatican Norme, H. W. Pierson’s Guide to the cataloging of the serial 
publications of societies and institutions, M. W. MacNair’s Guide to the catalog- 
ing of periodicals, J. B. Child’s Author entry for government publications, and 
Ruth Wallace’s Care and treatment of music in a library. 

Centralization of cataloging in the Queens Borough Public Library is de- 
scribed by Elizabeth S. Radtke in “Centralized cataloging in the large li- 
brary.” The need for more specific and detailed subject headings is expressed 
by Henry Black in his article ““The problem of subject headings.” 
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Other articles included in this issue of the Yearbook are: “Author headings 
for church bodies,” by Julia Pettee; “The cataloging of medieval romances,” 
by A. C. Smith; and “Abstracts of theses presented to library schools in 1936 
by students majoring in cataloging.” 

On the whole, the cataloger will find in this issue of the Yearbook much in- 
teresting and useful material. 

Marcaret M. Ke tty 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


An alternative classification for Catholic books: a scheme for Catholic theology, 
canon law and Church history, to be used with the Dewey Decimal, Classifica- 
tion Decimale, or Library of Congress Classifications. Compiled for the 
Catuotic Liprary AssociaTION BY JEANETTE Murpuy Lynn. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co.; Chicago: American Library Association, 
1937. Pp. Ixvi+4o0 (planographed). $4.25. 

Here is a book which the librarians of Catholic institutions have long await- 
ed. Libraries which use the Library of Congress Classification find it very 
good in most respects; it covers all the fields of knowledge generally in a satis- 
factory way. But since it was planned for its own library, it is wanting in the 
strictly religious, ecclesiastical field. For example, Early Christian literature, 
Fathers of the Church, etc., are confined within the notation BR6o0-67 in the 
Library of Congress scheme. This notation is far too restricted to include the 
hundreds of writings and authors gathered, for instance, by Migne in almost 
four hundred large volumes. The Decimal Classification is still poorer. There 
is clearly a need for a new classification scheme for ecclesiastical literature. 

Mrs. Lynn aims at covering a very large portion of this field, i.e., Catholic 
literature, theology, canon law, and Church history—a tremendous task which 
required several years of research and experiment. The results must be con- 
sidered highly satisfactory in many respects, and the author deserves the high- 
est praise for the conscientiousness and the extraordinary discernment shown 
in her work. The librarians of religious institutions—universities, colleges, 
seminaries, parishes, Catholic action clubs, etc.—have now a tool which per- 
mits an adequate classification of the most important parts of their collec- 
tions. 

Mrs. Lynn introduces her classification with an “Essay toward a philoso- 
phy of classification.” In it she combines theoretical with practical considera- 
tions and so thoroughly understands the practical side of our profession that 
she skilfully avoids the danger of going astray; obviously she has studied her 
subject well and has actually worked in the classification department of a 
library. Her ideas are a contribution to the discussion of the criteria of classi- 
fication. 

The outline for Christian literature divides the subject into Generalia, 
Greek Christian literature, Oriental Christian literature, and Latin Christian 
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literature. The division of the literary material according to language seems 
very wise. I have always hoped that someone would deal with Early Christian 
authors according to the rules prescribed by the Library of Congress for the 
classical authors; and this Mrs. Lynn accomplishes. Personally, I do not think 
she was well advised when she interposed the Oriental authors between Greek 
and Latin literature. Historically Greek Christian literature precedes the 
Latin, and the Latin precedes the Oriental, and in several standard collections 
Greek and Latin literature are placed together. Under the Roman Empire, 
educated people spoke at least two languages—Greek and Latin—and were 
able to write in both. Historically and practically Latin follows Greek. Ori- 
ental Christian literature (at least the documents we preserve) came later, and 
in several cases Oriental literature is merely translation or derivation from 
Greek and Latin writings. Furthermore, from the students’ point of view, the 
separation may prove an inconvenience since most students know Greek and 
Latin but do not know the Oriental languages; using this classification, they 
are obliged in their research to jump from Greek to Latin over the gulf of 
Eastern material. In spite of this objection, this outline is the best part of the 
book. It permits the orderly classification of the bulk of the most valuable 
and most used volumes in any ecclesiastical library. It gives an alphabetical 
list of hundreds of Christian writers, with a list of the works of each of the 
greatest Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 

Individual authors are grouped chronologically. The Greek authors are 
divided into two periods: the first period extending to 1054; the second, from 
10540n. I should have preferred to have the first period limited to the Fathers 
of the Church (up to St. John of Damascus) and the second period reserved to 
Byzantine literature. The first list is almost complete (among the few authors 
wanting there is Hippolytus Romanus, who wrote in Greek as Clemens 
Romanus, and therefore was erroneously placed among Latin authors); the 
second list, Byzantine authors, is most inadequate (see K. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur vom Justinian bis zum Ende des ost- 
romischen Reiches). 

The list of authors for Latin literature, divided into two periods—the first 
patristic, the second (called Western authors) scholastic, from 869 to 1564— 
seems fairly complete. Some authors are not mentioned: e.g., Aegidius Ro- 
manus (Colonna), an important writer. Two more groups have been added— 
from 1564 to 1869, and from 1869 on—but they are, necessarily, inadequate. 
Such authors as Montalembert, Manzoni, Taparelli, etc., and, among con- 
temporaries, Benson, Claudel, Papini, Maritain, Wust, etc., are omitted. 
Probably for the Byzantine and for the modern Western literature (from 1564 
on) Mrs. Lynn should give us another volume. Some slight inaccuracies may 
be detected: what, for example, is the meaning of S. added to the name of 
Rossi, Giovanni Battista de? 

Theology is divided as follows: Fundamental, Doctrinal, Moral, Ascetic, 
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Mystic, and Pastoral theology, Liturgy, and Ecclesiastical art and symbolism. 
Probably not a few librarians will be disturbed to find Christian art under 
“Liturgy,” as a sort of appendix to Theology; but Mrs. Lynn is theologically 
right. Christian art arose to serve Liturgy. This entire chapter, which is very 
detailed, shows a tremendous effort to discriminate historically and logically 
in a complex and controversial field. What the author has done merits our 
praise and gratitude. The same may be said for the chapter on canon law. 
Here the author had to depend almost entirely on her own resources. 

The same discernment is shown in her treatment of Church history, al- 
though I would have preferred to keep all the Popes in one list, as the Library 
of Congress Classification does, instead of dividing them among the various 
chronological groups of subjects. But in its strict chronological order the dis- 
position made by the author permits the user to trace the historical succession 
of the events which form the dramatic history of the Catholic church. The 
task of the compiler in this section was extremely difficult. All the main 
events, the chief places, and the chief organizations are duly located; the au- 
thor considered the great difficulties encountered by both librarians and stu- 
dents in finding their way in the plurisecular forest of the religious orders and 
congregations, both of men and women. Mrs. Lynn gives a very detailed al- 
phabetical list of them—the first complete list to be compiled so far as I know. 
The work is closed by an Index. 

Because of the extraordinary number of topics considered and ruled out 
and owing to the typewritten form of the book which invariably entails mis- 
takes, a few criticisms may be formulated and some defects discovered. But, 
as a whole, both the plan and its realization are achievements of which the 
author must be proud and Catholic librarians highly gratified. We have here 
a splendid tool. Any further step in this direction must start from this 
scheme. 

Following this appreciation I should like to propose the adoption of the 
scheme by the Vatican Library. The notation, however, leaves me still doubt- 
ful. The author was forced to combine the notation of the Catholic books with 
the symbols of the Library of Congress and of the Decimal Classifications. She 
has cleverly prepared three plans of adaptation: (1) for libraries using the 
Library of Congress or other notation consisting of letters and figures; (2) for 
those which will adopt the alternative schedules complete, supplemented by 
the Library of Congress outlines for non-Catholic books; and (3) for libraries 
wishing to insert the alternative schedules into an established numerical nota- 
tion scheme. Table 1 shows the corresponding notation adaptations. 

The inconsistency in this plan lies in the fact that it separates Ecclesiastical 
literature from Bible and Theology. Perhaps Mrs. Lynn couldn’t do better: 
she had to locate her classification in a Procrustean bed of an established nota- 
tion. And probably when the outlines were originally planned by the Library 
of Congress, it would have been better to place Bible first. The biggest ob- 
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jection from readers on this side of the Atlantic will be raised, I am afraid, to 
the three-letter notations. “BOX!” they will say, “why not simply Canon 
law, tout court? Or why not BY?” 

TABLE 1 


ADAPTATIONS OF NoTATION SCHEME 








Plan A Plan B Plan C 
Cieeiee For Libraries For Libraries For Libraries 
Using L.C. Using Alterna- Using Dewey 
Classification tive Outlines Classification 





Ecclesiastical literature BQ BOQ C30—C 37.499 
Christianity. Generalia............. BR BR 200-219 

pared ad BS BS 200-229 

Catholic theology aerate ‘ BOT BT C4o—C 46.278 
Doctrinal theology. . . . BT BTZ See C40 
Practical theology (non- Catholic). BT BVZ 260-269 

Canon law ied BOV BV Cso—C51.525 

Catholic Church history........ BOX BX C70o—C78.399 
Denominational history (non- Catholic) BX BZ 283-289 














If the Library of Congress would adopt Mrs. Lynn’s classification for Cath- 
olic books and apply to it a simpler and more convincing notation integrated 
with its own scheme, there should be no hesitation in adopting the system. 

Icino GiorDANI 
Vatican Library 
Rome 


The best books of the decade, 1926-1935. A later clue to the literary labyrinth. 
By Asa Don Dickinson. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. xvit+194. 
$2.00; library price $1.60. 

For obvious reasons librarians are peculiarly receptive to booklists of all 
kinds, regardless of size or scope. Most lists make no pretense to complete- 
ness; indeed, pains are taken to disavow their definitiveness, and room is al- 
ways left for the librarian to interpolate his own preferences or to substitute 
one title for another. This list, however, bravely announces itself as contain- 
ing “the best books of the decade”’; therefore it deserves more than the casual 
attention often accorded tc lists whose claims are less sweeping. 

By “best” the compiler means “selected by a consensus of expert opinion 
as most worthy the attention of intelligent American readers.” The “expert 
opinion” which plays so important a part in the selection is codified in the 
form of 102 lists, representing about as heterogeneous a pattern as one could 
well assemble. But a list is a list, whether it contains ten titles or ten thousand 
titles; whether it represents one year or ten years; whether it be limited to 
fiction or to general literature or to somebody’s idea of what is “interesting.” 
Each title appearing on any list is awarded ten points for each appearance, 
and twenty points if it should be starred. Certain corrections are introduced 
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to provide for differences in the age of books, and all titles scoring eighty or 
more points are included in the list of the decade’s best books. 

This somewhat bizarre method naturally brings about some peculiar re- 
sults. These peculiarities are of three kinds: the relative “excellence” of the 
titles included, as indicated by the respective scores; the inclusion of many 
titles of but transitory significance; and, perhaps most serious of all, the omis- 
sion of many titles whose intrinsic merit (to put it conservatively) far sur- 
passes that of many of the inclusions. Here are a few omissions, selected at 
random: 

Strachey, Coming struggle for power (1933) 
Krutch, Modern temper (1929) 

Dewey, Quest for certainty (1929) 
Whitehead, Adventures of ideas (1933) 

, Religion in the making (1926) 
Schweitzer, Out of my life and thought (1923) 
Angell, Public mind (1927) 
Nordhoff and Hall, Mutiny on the Bounty (1932) 
Niebuhr, Moral man and immoral society (1932) 
Simonds, Can America stay at home? (1932) 

,4 BC of war debts (1933) 
Kent, Great game of politics (1930) 

» Political behavior (1928) 
Ilin, New Russia’s primer (1931) 
Thomas, America’s way out (1931) 

, As I see it (1932) 


Perhaps the greatest weakness, however, lies in the omission of titles in 
scientific fields. Eddington and Jeans are represented, but the following titles 
of unquestionable importance are omitted: 


Mumford, Technics and civilization (1934) 
Huxley, Scientist among the Soviets (1932) 
Russell, Scientific outlook (1931) 

Haldane, Possible worlds (1928) 

Millikan, Science and the new civilization (1930) 
Kendall, 4t home among the atoms (1929) 
Soddy, Interpretation of the atom (1932) 
Morgan, Scientific basis of evolution (1932) 
East, Heredity and human affairs (1927) 
Kohler, Gestalt psychology (1929) 


Mr. Dickinson, of course, is not responsible for these omissions; they sim- 
ply were not mentioned frequently enough on the 102 lists to deserve inclusion. 
But they do emphasize the fact that this list is frankly not a list of the best 
books of the decade if “‘best”” be understood in its conventional sense. 

These criticisms, however, should not obscure much that is valuable about 
this list. It does furnish an interesting cross-section of the literary production 
of the period, and it represents enough selectivity to warrant its consideration 
by public libraries as an important aid in book selection. 


Graduate Library School Laon Canmoveny 


University of Chicago 
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Social welfare. A list of subject headings in social work and public welfare. Pre- 
pared by a Committee oF THE Sociat Science Group. New York: Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 1937. Pp. [iv]+64 (planographed). $1.00. 
The first thought of a cataloger in a general library, when looking at a new 

list of subject headings, no matter how specialized, is sure to be: How will 
these fit into our catalog? To take this point of view in reviewing a compila- 
tion such as the one under consideration is probably not fair to the compilers, 
but it is almost inevitable. Subject headings for a catalog of a special library 
must, to be wholly satisfactory, vary in many cases from those used in a gen- 
eral library. In a dental catalog, for example, constant repetition of the word 
“dentistry” is wholly unnecessary, and the writing of it will consume time 
much better spent on more important work. Social welfare is a more inclusive 
subject than dentistry and touches many related fields. It is to be expected 
that a list of headings on this subject might, in general, very readily fit into 
any catalog, and this is quite true of the present list, with very few excep- 
tions. 

The Introduction tells us that “terms were gathered from about twenty 
sources, including the standard indexes, subject headings actually in use in 
libraries of social work and collections in related fields, and such guides as 
Encyclopaedia of the social sciences; the Social work year book; the Social work- 
ers’ dictionary, etc.” Such a list, based on foremost authorities, is a boon to 
the general as well as to the special cataloger, for as the compilers truthfully 
say, “the vocabulary of social work has changed greatly in recent years.” 
Though a large library cannot usually afford to make extensive changes in its 
subject headings in a short time, the new list, where the terminology differs, 
can at least provide suggestions for necessary references until such time as the 
important changes can be made. 

Of the more than one thousand headings and references listed, about 20 per 
cent are in complete agreement with the Library of Congress Subject headings. 
In some cases the variations are so slight and unimportant that it seems rather 
unfortunate that this list was not followed. Here might be noted the use of 
the plural when the Library of Congress uses the singular, as “Kindergartens” 
for “‘Kindergarten”; “Rents” for “Rent.” Social welfare has one advantage 
over the Library of Congress list: it includes the “refer from” references un- 
der each heading. This will prove most helpful to anyone using the list, 
whether as an authority or as a suggestive aid. In one or two cases this refer- 
ence is omitted. Under “Penology,” for example, no reference from “Punish- 
ment” is indicated, although under “Punishment” we read “‘see Penology.” 
Similarly, under “Marriage,” a reference is indicated from “Husband and 
wife,” but under the latter phrase, in the main list, we find no entry. 

The “Poor” we still have with us, but they are no longer assisted by 
“Charities.” Instead, we have, for general material, “Family welfare,” 
“Public welfare,” and “Social work.” “Tramps” have become “Transients 
and homeless”; “Community chests” have replaced “Federations, financial” 
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(Social work)—the Library of Congress uses “‘Social service,” in all cases, in- 
stead of “Social work”; “Psychology, pathological” is now “Psychiatry,” 
and “Collective bargaining”’ cares for works formerly scattered under several 
related headings. The direct phrases “Child labor,” and “Child welfare” are 
preferred to the subdivisions “Employment,” and “Care and hygiene,” or 
“Charities, protection, etc.,” under “Children.” The “Defective and delin- 
quent classes” are divided into the “Handicapped,” and ‘‘Mental defectives” ; 
“Servants” are a part of “Domestic service,” not a class by themselves. In 
some cases compound headings are used in place of single headings used by the 
Library of Congress, and in others Library of Congress compound headings 
have been broken up. For example, “Begging” becomes “Beggars and beg- 
ging”; “Camping” is now “Camps and Camping”; and “Legacies” has joined 
“Gifts,” to form “Gifts and legacies,” while “Crime and criminals” is separat- 
ed into “Crime” and “Criminals”; “Labor” replaces “Labor and laboring 
classes’’; and “‘Strikes” stands alone with a reference, “‘Lockouts, see Strikes.” 

The separation of crime and criminals permits a number of subdivisions 
under the two headings which could hardly be used under the combined head- 
ing, e.g., ‘“Crime—Causes,” “Criminals—Mental examination.” Other sub- 
jects have received subdivisions not provided in the Library of Congress list, 
among them “Housing,” “Juvenile delinquency,” “Social work,” “Unem- 
ployment.” The last-named heading is used in addition to “Unemployed,” the 
only one used by the Library of Congress. Social welfare makes “‘see”’ refer- 
ences from certain headings which the general library, at least, cannot spare. 


Whereas “Census, see Population” might meet the needs of a social-work li- 
brary, the general library needs the subject “Census.” Neither can it put all 
material on “Habit” under “Behavior problems”; “Hobbies” under “Lei- 
sure”; “‘Mothers” under “Family allowances,” “Maternal welfare,” “‘Ma- 


ternity benefits,” or ‘Mothers’ pensions.” “‘Family records,” in a general 
library are not all “Case records,” nor do all books on “Village communities” 
refer to ““Communty life, Village.” “Case records” and “Case histories” may 
need further definition in a general library, as they might refer to medical 
cases as well as social. One library, at least, has adopted “Case records” (“‘So- 
cial service’). 

Although specific headings are the rule, in some cases the general subject 
has been used, with reference from the specific. We find “Moral education, 
see Character-building agencies”; “Newsboys, see Child labor—Street 
trades” ; “Civilian conservation corps, see Unemployment—Relief measures— 
Camps”; “Country life, see Community life, Rural”; “Farm life, see Commu- 
nity life, Rural”; “Husband and wife, see Marriage”; “Miscegenation, see 
Marriage.” Some of these smaller subjects seem decidedly worth separate 
entry, and some, at least, include material to which the larger subject is not 
wholly applicable. Another “‘see” reference raises a query: Is not “Social 
security” broader than “Insurance, Social,” to which it is referred? 

“Deaf and hard of hearing” has been used for the familiar “Deaf and 
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dumb.” Is this a concession to those of the hard of hearing who dislike being 
called deaf? It is true that some may interpret “Deaf and dumé” to include 
only works on those who are both deaf and dumb. If this is the case, “Deaf” 
alone as a heading would overcome the difficulty. The references from 
“Dumb,” and “Deaf-mutes” would show the inclusion of this material, as it 
does with the heading “Deaf and hard of hearing.” 

There are some good new references, not to be found in the Library of Con- 
gress list. There are also omissions that are hard to understand. There is a 
“see” reference from “Children’s homes or institutions” to “Subhead Insti- 
tutions under Child welfare” but none to “Orphanages.” We find “Orphan 
asylums, see Orphanages” and “Orphans, see Child welfare,” but nothing 
from “Orphans” to “Orphanages.” “Chronically ill” has a “see also” refer- 
ence from “Sickness,” but there is nowhere any mention of “Invalids.” 

The general library will welcome the new headings. Based on excellent 
authority and chosen by workers in this special field, they will furnish an ex- 
cellent basis for decisions when new headings must be determined. As indi- 
cated above, the social bias of the headings must be considered, but that is to 
be expected and can readily be discounted by the experienced cataloger. 

Libraries are often criticized for not keeping their subject headings more 
up to date. The present list shows the great need for the revision of subjects 
in the field of social work and also shows how nearly hopeless it is to expect to 
keep the headings timely. Many of the subjects in the list are of very recent 
acquisition. How long they will prove acceptable is perhaps a question. A 


large library will have much material on many of the subjects listed. For each 
of five or six of them there are probably from three to five hundred cards in 
the catalog. Do many people realize that the changing of these cards, not in- 
cluding the work done in determining the new headings or filing the cards back 
into the catalog, would cost from five to fifteen dollars for each subject? A 
library must feel fairly sure of the permanance of a heading before undertak- 
ing so expensive a task on a large scale. 


EstHER A. SMITH 
General Library 
University of Michigan 


A classification of business literature. Prepared by the Liprary oF THE Har- 
varD Universiry GrapuaTe ScHoot oF Business ADMINISTRATION, 
George F. Baker Foundation. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. [374] 
(planographed). $5.00. 

Mr. A. H. Cole, librarian of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, assumes the responsibility for the final form of 
A classification of business literature. He gives credit, however, to all those who 
made this co-operative enterprise possible, especially to Mr. C. G. Eaton, his 
predecessor as librarian, in whose mind the conception of the need and useful- 
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ness of the new classification seems to have originated, and to Mr. W. P. Cut- 
ter, who was engaged to take personal charge of the project. 

The contents and structure of this classification are determined by the 
trends of thought and writing in the field of business and especially by the 
systems of instruction which guide the leading schools of business in this 


country. 

The classification thus centers around a subject analysis of the business 
functions, primarily of business organization and activities. These business 
activities can be understood only if their relationship to the philosophical and 
political background on which they rest is interpreted. Consequently, the 
philosophical and governmental factors which may have a bearing on the 
business enterprise constitute the first element to be treated. The second ele- 
ment which enters into this analysis is chronological, covering business sur- 
veys and business history. The next element, the “Functional divisions of 
business activities,” deals with such general questions as procuring capital, 
acquiring real estate, hiring an adequate working force, etc. These general 
functions frequently receive their definition by the service type to which they 
are subordinated. A fourth element is the relation of business functions to 
particular business institutions. The authors of the classification recognize 
that this analysis may result in conflicts, which they illustrate by example, 
e.g., “Where shall advertising by retail stores be classed, under advertising 
or retail stores; where shall an item such as money, interesting from many 
viewpoints, be incorporated?” In such cases the authors aimed at a solution 
which should not interfere with the consistency of the whole. 

The classification, which is based on a functional analysis, is supplemented 
by two lists which approach business from a different angle. An “Industries 
list” presents a logical analysis of industries and services; “Local lists” (or 
rather geographical lists) bring the world’s geographical and political sub- 
divisions under a logical arrangement. 

In addition, two form lists have been elaborated. One is concerned with the 
physical character and the source of the material; the other relates to the 
“inner character of the book and to the treatment to which the data of the 
volume have been submitted.”” These aids in subdivision are called “Material 
form list” and “Subject form list” respectively. 

Various devices differentiate these analyses and lists. The topics of the 
main analysis are listed under capital letters from A to Y. A includes, e.g., Busi- 
ness: Generalia and general relations to government; B, Business and econom- 
ic theory. Numerals preceded by a colon represent the industries list; :14, 
e.g., stands for Orchard industry; :16, Bird industry—Aviculture. Numerals 
alone indicate the geographical subdivisions, except in the case of cities, where 
the numerals are followed by capital letters; 14, e.g., indicates Western Hemi- 
sphere; 16, Temperate zone. The form lists also use numerals. Here the 
numerals are preceded by a period. Two examples from the material form 
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list may illustrate: .14, means Abstracts—Reviews; .16, Indexes. The sub- 
ject form list does not furnish identical numerals since it extends only from 
.OI to .09. 

The identical combinations of numerals standing for so many ideas seem 
confusing to the reviewer. The use of periods and colons to distinguish the 
meanings may not prove sufficient to counteract this danger completely. Ex- 
tended practice will be necessary to disentangle these intricacies. Most busi- 
ness libraries, however, will be able to get along with fewer subdivisions and 
thus avoid complications. Another factor which may work towards simplifica- 
tion is the flexibility of the classification. The scheme as developed must not 
be slavishly imitated. The sequence may be changed. A library may rele- 
gate the functional division to secondary rank and consider either the indus- 
tries or the geographical list as the stem, thus bringing together all material re- 
lating to one industry or to one geographical subdivision. Finally there are 
two outstanding technical features, numerous cross-references and very de- 
tailed indexes, which tend to make the classification still more usable. 

This inclusive scheme has uses beyond the classification of books. It may 
prove its value in the arrangement of data files or the classification of pam- 
phlet and similar collections by industry, subject, or place. It meets a need 
and will be welcomed by large business libraries and by business enterprises in 


general. 
Fritz VEIT 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Pubblicazioni della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Citta del Vaticano: Bibli- 
oteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1937. Pp. viii+188. 

This book is a sublimated publisher’s catalog. Useful as such catalogs are, 
they would not ordinarily deserve a review. But this is more. For example, 
the book begins with the catalogs of Vatican manuscripts. Prefixed is a list of 
the various collections, followed by a short history of the making of the cata- 
logs. The number of manuscripts in the various collections is given, and there 
is a short statement of the contents of each volume that has been published 
or is underway. It is good to note that additional volumes of the Vatican 
Latin series and the first of the long-awaited catalogs of the Queen Christina 
Collection will soon be out, and that catalogs of Arabic, Coptic, and Greek 
manuscripts are in progress. There is information, too, about the printed 
books, of which the Vatican now has a half million. Over three thousand li- 
brary cards are printed every year and are offered for sale. The information 
about incunabula reveals that the Vatican has some 1,290 from Venetian 
presses and 700 from those of Rome, including 37 of the productions of 
Schweynheim and Pannartz alone. 

The numerous manuscripts which have been published in facsimile are 
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briefly described, and their previous wanderings, so far as known, are sketched. 
The description of the facsimile of papal letters on papyrus in Spain, Italy, and 
Germany includes this sentence: “The papyri of Spain have perhaps perished 
in the recent destruction.” 

Seventy-two volumes of the “Studi e Testi” have appeared, twenty-one of 
them since 1930. Eleven more are in press or in preparation. A reprint of 
Ehrle’s monumental history of the early Vatican Library, with additions by 
Pelzer, is announced. 

The present reviewer last year was struck by the thought that within its 
fields (and they are many) the Vatican Library is the greatest center of hu- 
manistic research in the world. A glance through this volume confirms that 
belief. The number of projects underway and the speed with which they are 


being carried out are amazing. 
B. L. Uttman 


University of Chicago 


A check list of manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection. Compiled by 
Ruth Lapuam Butter. Chicago: Newberry Library, 1937. Pp. x+295. 
$5.00. 

Historical scholars who work with manuscripts soon learn that a man’s 
papers are not always found where it seems logical to inquire for them. They 
have a way of drifting across boundaries and even oceans and becoming de- 
posited in foreign archives and little-known libraries far from the man’s home- 
land or the theater of events with which they are concerned. Furthermore, re- 
search students are sometimes agreeably surprised to discover that the man in 
whom they are interested left any papers at all and that his correspondence is 
available in some public institution. 

Printed manuscript guides, therefore, are of inestimable service to all kinds 
of historical investigators in locating usable material. Libraries and societies 
which possess manuscript collections should be encouraged to publish some 
guide to their holdings. It not only supplies a torch to searching scholars but 
also puts the student on his guard and makes him responsible for failing to con- 
sult relevant material. 

The Newberry Library of Chicago has just issued 4 check list of manuscripts 
in the Edward E. Ayer Collection, compiled by Ruth Lapham Butler. The 
diversity of the collection presented a real problem in organization, and Mrs. 
Butler has solved it with a clear and simple arrangement by which the scholar 
should be able quickly to find whether or not the Ayer manuscripts merit an 
examination in the course of his particular investigation. She has grouped the 
papers geographically, accordingly as they concern various parts of the world, 
into four divisions: North America, Spanish America, the Philippine Islands, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. A fifth division, linguistic, includes manuscripts 
on the Indian, Philippine, and Hawaiian languages. Perhaps this division 
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might have been incorporated in subheadings under the four geographical 
groups. 

Each document or letter, where it is a separate item, is described by writer, 
recipient, date, length, and nature, while collections of papers are briefly ana- 
lyzed in similar fashion. Entries in each division are made alphabetically, either 
by author or by title, or lacking these by subject matter or regional significance. 
The usefulness of entering unpublished manuscripts by title is questionable. 
Especially are such entries doubtful where the particular document is not also 
indexed under subject matter, because the first word of the title may give no 
indication of its meaning. Mrs. Butler, for instance, has entered an essay on 
the Indians in Virginia, 1689, under its title: “An Account of the Indians In 
Virginia ...”” without making any reference in the Index to it under “In- 
dians” or “Virginia.” Consequently, a reader interested in material on either 
of those topics would discover this item only by accident or by a deliberate 
reading of the whole book. 

Mrs. Butler is to be complimented on including references to recipients of 
letters in her Index, thus making it possible to find all the letters a given per- 
son received as well as those he wrote. One cannot quarrel with her for not 
listing the name of every person who signed a document in the whole collec- 
tion, for her purpose was not to make an exhaustive catalog. Besides, the 
omission is of small importance here because so many of the Ayer manuscripts 
are single items. 

In the phrase of our favorite British book-dealer, the volume is “handsome- 
ly got up.” The attention that was paid to type, composition, and binding, 
with such pleasing results, not only gives pleasure to the reader but cannot 
help suggesting that equal attention was paid to other details of the manu- 


al’s preparation. 
Howarp H. Peckam 


William L. Clements Library 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Regional list of serials in the college and university libraries in Ohio. Compiled 
by a CoMMITTEE OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIvVERsiTy SECTION OF THE OHIO 
Lisrary Association. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1936. Pp. 
ix+205 (lithographed). $4.00. 

This list of serials is a regional extension of the Union list of serials, one of 
several such local attempts to fill in the picture outlined by that notable co- 
operative enterprise. As such, it is evidence of the need for a new edition of 
the Union list of serials inclusive enough to eliminate the need for regional 
lists. 

Twenty-six college and university libraries in Ohio are included in the list- 
ing. Those libraries included in the Union list of serials—Oberlin, Ohio State 
University, Western Reserve, and the University of Cincinnati—have not 
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been reported in this one. The list records holdings of about two hundred and 
fifty titles which do not appear in the Union /ist of serials and its supplements. 
Of course, a few are periodicals which have only recently begun publication, 
but most are of denominational or sectional interest. The inclusion of such 
material is a natural virtue of a regional union list difficult to achieve in a list 
of national coverage. 

As a co-operative venture, the list suffers the disabilities of inaccuracy in- 
herent in such enterprises. Many of the contributing libraries employed 
N.Y.A. labor in the compilation of their basic records. The fact that the super- 
vision and editing of the list was done largely on contributed time prevented 
as thorough rechecking as would have been desirable. Despite these disabil- 
ities, the list is a creditable undertaking and must serve a considerable need in 
the co-operative economy of Ohio libraries. 

In addition to the list of holdings, there is included a “Code of practice for 
interlibrary loans between college and university libraries in Ohio,” adopted by 
the College Section of the Ohio Library Association in 1935. This is a desirable 
inclusion since such a list inevitably stimulates interlibrary loan. There is 
also a two-and-one-half-page “Union subject list of special collectioi.s in Ohio 
college, university, and seminary libraries, 1935,’ compiled by Miss Gertrude 
Wulfekoetter, a member of the compiling committee and, toward the end of 
its term, its chairman. This special-collection list expands a tentative one is- 
sued by the Ohio Library Association in 1928. It records material which li- 
brarians have felt to be unusual in their collections. Despite the inevitable 
inequalities of local evaluation, such a record should be useful as a guide to 
special materials. 

Economically reproduced by photolithography from typescript, the list is 


eminently legible and convenient for use. 
Donato Coney 


University of Texas 


Readers’ guide to books on religion. London: Library Association, County Li- 
braries Section, 1937. Pp. 48. 15. per dozen copies. 

The booklet comprises a fairly comprehensive, although by no means ex- 
haustive, selection of the more recent books dealing with historical and com- 
parative religion, the Bible, Jesus Christ, Christian theology, church history, 
history of the various denominations, polity, and liturgy. The list comprises 
most of the standard works dealing with the various subjects, although nat- 
urally the English authors and publications predominate. Among some 
fourteen hundred titles, less than a hundred are by American authors. But 
what is worse, the choice of some of these latter writers is open to serious 
doubt. Is Bruce Barton, who is represented by three titles, regarded in Eng- 
land as an authoritative and theologically competent writer? Or Upton Sin- 
clair, for that matter? The choice of some other writers in this comparatively 
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brief list seems likewise questionable. Dmitri Merezhkovsky, Emil Ludwig, 
and Giovanni Papini can hardly be regarded as New Testament scholars. 
Why, then, were they included, when some of the recognized authorities were 
omitted? Out of the thirty-three titles dealing with the Lives of Christ, at 
least five are novelized treatments of no scholarly value. The same applies to 
the inclusion of Stefan Zweig for biographies of Castillio and Erasmus. There 
are far better works dealing with these men which could have been chosen. 
But despite these shortcomings, the selection as a whole is fairly representa- 
tive and comprises most of the English works of undoubted value and author- 
ity. 
MatrHew SPINKA 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Book automobiles. Prepared by the A. L. A. County ano Recionat Lipraries 
Section, Book Automosite Committee. (“Library equipment studies,” 
No. 1.) Chicago: American Library Association, 1937. Pp. 48 (plano- 
graphed). $1.2¢. 


This attractive pamphlet gathers in a single source much information about 
mobile library equipment that could be obtained heretofore only through la- 
borious searching and extended correspondence. As the first of a new Ameri- 
can Library Association series, “Library equipment studies,” it is especially 
noteworthy, and the Association is to be commended for this attractive job 


of book production. 

The pamphlet does, however, show certain faults in organization. The 
classification of book wagons on the basis of size of the truck, rather than by 
book capacity or service capacity, is one questionable factor. Thus, a book 
wagon carrying 450 books is classified as a large book automobile and one car- 
rying 500 books is classified as small. 

Then, too, some of the generalizations at the beginning of the pamphlet 
are open to question. For instance, this reviewer questions whether selection 
of the type, size, and equipment of book automobiles need vary with climate, 
topography, and road conditions. Study of trends in the development of mo- 
bile library equipment shows clearly that the truck with books on the outside 
is on its way out. Experience in any number of locations indicates that pur- 
chase of such equipment is false economy. In one locality that has a book wag- 
on with both inside and outside shelves, use of outside shelves has been given 
up almost entirely, and in a number of localities it has been found necessary 
to interrupt service with trucks of this type owing to inclement weather. 

The financial status of the library need not be considered too definitely a 
determining factor in the selection of the size of the book truck, for, as shown 
by the tabular data, small book automobiles may cost more than large book 
automobiles, and more may be spent on a large book automobile with outside 
shelving than for a comparable large book automobile with inside shelving. 
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It is interesting to note, too, that the cost per unit of capacity is higher in the 
small book automobile with outside shelving than it is for the large book 
automobile with inside shelving. 

There are other questionable statements of fact in this pamphlet. For ex- 
ample, a statement on page 6 indicates that small book automobiles are best 
where women are the drivers. This should precipitate an uprising of the weak- 
er sex. Then, too, the question of hydraulic versus mechanical or electro- 
mechanical brakes is one which has been the subject of much controversy 
among automotive engineers. There is some question as to whether we are 
qualified to say ex cathedra that “Hydraulic brakes for 1} ton or larger cars 
permit quicker stopping and give better control 

The greatest fault to be found with this pamphlet is that it is nothing more 
than a summary of past practices with no attempt at critical analysis. Add to 
this the fact that we make much of our successes and do not publicize our 
failures, and we can readily see that a mere summary of past practices might 
include devices published as hopes that are definitely proving to be of ques- 
tionable value. 

All in all, despite its attractive production, and despite the fact that it as- 
sembles much valuable material in a single place, this publication must be 
considered a compilation of somewhat unqualified opinions and practices 
based on individual predilections, concerning itself more with the mechanical 
gadgets that have resulted from such predilections than with the purposes and 
functions that determine solutions of highly controversial mobile-library- 
equipment problems. 

It is no more than fair to say in closing that the committee attempted to 
offer only a summary of practice, which they have done remarkably well. 


Ravpu R. SHaw 
Gary Public Library 








BOOK NOTES 


American women. The official who’s who among the women of the nation. Vol. 11, 1937-38. 
Edited by Durwarp Howes. Los Angeles: American Publications, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
cxvi+826. $10. 


This is a valuable contribution to the collection of biographical dictionaries of con- 
temporaries. It lists 7,851 women as compared with 6,214 in the first volume which 
appeared in 1935. In addition to the “Statistical summary” analyzing the information 
contained in the biographical sketches, the geographical index classifying the entries by 
state and city, and the section on women’s organizations which gives the names of 
officers, the address of headquarters’ office, and purpose of each organization—all 
features of the first volume—this edition contains a new feature in the occupational 
index. This is the first time the prominent women of America have been grouped by 
professions, and this section should be of assistance to those seeking the names of the 
leaders in each field. 

The scope of this biographical dictionary makes possible the inclusion of many 
women whose biographies are not to be found in Who's who in America. For example, 
in the E section alone are included 110 women whose biographies are missing from 
Who's who. 


Chart of suggested classification of library positions in municipal libraries in New Fersey. 
Prepared by Ernet M. Farr. Distributed free to libraries of New Jersey; for others, 
$0.50, postpaid. Requests to be addressed to Sarah B. Askew, Librarian, Public 
Library Commission, State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


In this skilfully contrived chart, Miss Fair has translated into diagrammatic form 
the New Jersey Library Association’s classification scheme for the public libraries of 
that state. For each of the eleven classes into which the libraries are divided, the chart 
shows the standards of income, size, and performance which the library should meet. 
It also shows by a graphic arrangement of squares the number of years of education and 
experience required for each of the seven personnel grades. 


Costume index. A subject index to plates and to illustrated texts. Edited by IsaBet 
Monro and Dorotuy E. Coox. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. 338. Sold on 
service basis. 

This excellent volume—the first index in its field to be produced in America— 
analyzes by subject the illustrations in 942 volumes on costume. Some travel and 
history books have been analyzed as they are more readily available in the smaller 
libraries than are many of the books on costume. 

Many of the books mentioned in René Colas’ Bibliographie générale du costume et de 
la mode (Paris, 1933) are included. Colas does not analyze the contents of the books by 
subject, though he often lists all of the plates in a book under the author entry. 

The National geographic magazine is the only periodical indexed. The index is quite 
specific, being subdivided by country and by century under the main headings, and 
cross-references are generous. A union list of the holdings of thirty-two libraries in the 
United States is included in the list of books indexed. This volume will be useful in 
every type of library. 
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Guide to the municipal government, City of New York. 3d ed. By Resecca B. RANKIN 
(“Eagle library,” No. 329, Vol. LII, No. 3.) New York: Eagle Library Inc., 1937 
Pp. 106. $1.25. 

In this compact volume, the librarian of the Municipal Reference Library of New 
York City makes excellent use of her intimate knowledge of the government of her city. 
The result is a most useful compilation of the essential facts about the organization and 
functions of the departments and institutions of the nation’s greatest city. The book is 
also an interesting example of the performance of a valuable civic service by a librarian 
in her capacity as a municipal officer. 


Library literature, 1936. An author and subject index-digest to current books, pamphlets, 
and periodical literature relating to the library profession. Edited by Marian SHaw. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 322. Sold on service basis. 


Following the publication of Library literature, 1933-35, a questionnaire asking for 
suggestions and criticisms was sent to a representative group of librarians and library- 
school faculty members and the suggested improvements incorporated in this first an- 
nual supplement. Annual library reports of general interest are now listed; the list of 
periodicals has been augmented; an author list of the 270 books and pamphlets indexed 
is supplied as a check-list guide to current professional literature; contents-notes for 
many of the books have been added; and a greater number of foreign-language titles are 
included. 


Oakland Public Library System. Board of Library Directors. Budget request 1937-38. 
Letter of transmittal explaining budget needs and service facts. Oakland, Calif.: Oak- 
land Public Library, 1937. Pp. 17 (mimeographed). 

This seventeen-page document is an interesting example of an effectively organized 
public-library budget. It should be useful to librarians who are seeking a model for the 
orderly arrangement of the essential financial details which must be presented to the 
city council in a well-administered city. 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following publications have been received at the offices of the 


Library quarterly: 

The American book of days. A compendium of information about holidays, festi- 
vals, notable anniversaries and Christian and Jewish holy days, with notes on 
other American anniversaries worthy of remembrance. By Georce WILLIAM 
Dovctas. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. xxiv+666. $3.75. 

Das Amerikanische Buchwesen. Buchdruck und Buchhandel, Bibliophilie, und 
Bibliothekswesen in den Vereinigten Staaten von den Anfangen bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Von Hettmut Lenmann-Havrt unter Mitarbeit von Rutu S, Gran- 
niss und Lawrence C. Wrortn. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1937. Pp. xii+386. 
Rm. 12. 

Books that have shaped the world. By Frep Eastman. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1937. Pp. 62+[1]. $1.00. 

The Buffalo Public Library. Commemorating its first century of service to the 
citizens of Buffalo, 1836-1936. By Artur GotpBerc. Buffalo, N.Y.: Pri- 
vately printed, 1937. Pp. [vi]+156. $2.00. 

Columbia University Library. 4 catalogue of the Epstean Collection on the his- 
tory and science of photography and its applications especially to the graphic 
arts. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. [110]. $1.50. 

The Constitution of the United States. An exhibition on the 150th anniversary of 
its formation. San Marino, Cal.: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, 1937. Pp. 28. $0.10, postpaid. 

Digest of county library laws of the United States, 1936. Prepared by Frank L. 
Totman. Chicago: American Library Association, 1937. Pp. 105 (plano- 
graphed). $1.35. 

Education for library service. By P. C. Coetzee. (“Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria,” Ser. No. 3. Reprinted from South African libraries, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, 1937.) Pretoria: University of Pretoria, 1937. Pp. 16. 

Education for social work. A sociological interpretation based on an international 
survey. By Avice Satomon; Published by the International Committee of 
Schools for Social Work with the support of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Zurich: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1937. Pp. vit+265. $3.00. 

Geschichte der Gottinger Universitats-Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Kart Jvu- 
tius Hartmann und Hans Fucuser. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1937. Pp. 331. Rm. geheft., 15; geb. in Leinen, 17; Auslandspreis, 
Rm. 11.25; 12.75. 
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A history of England and the British Empire. By Watter Puevrps Hat and 
Rosert GREENHALGH ALBION, with the collaboration of Jennie Barnes 
Pore. Boston: Ginn, 1937. Pp. vit+g98g9. $4.60. 

The Huntington Library bulletin, No. 11, April, 1937. (“Huntington Library 
publications.””) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 
160. $2.50. 

The idyll of Brook Farm. As revealed by unpublished letters in the Boston Public 
Library. By ZovtAn Haraszti. (Reprinted from the February and March, 
1937, issues of More books, the bulletin of the Boston Public Library.) Bos- 
ton: Trustees of the Public Library, 1937. Pp. 46. 

Index to supplements to the Geographical journal. Recent geographical literature 
supplements, Volumes I-IV, Numbers 1-41: 1918-1932. Compiled by order 
of the Council; edited by the Liprarian. London: Royal Geographical 
Society, 1936. Pp. 469. 

Inventaire des ptriodiques des bibliothéques de Strasbourg. Par Marie Kuut- 
MANN. Strasbourg: Bibliothéque Nationale et Universitaire, 1937. Pp. xiv 
+1,096. Fr. 300, broché; Fr. 350, relié. 

Libraries and the public. By Lionet R. McCorvin. (“Practical library hand- 
books,” No. 3.) London: George Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 126. §s. 

The library in the TVA adult education program. By Joun CHANCELLOR. 
(“Studies of adult education and library relationships.”) Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1937. Pp. 75. $1.00. 

The library trustee. Prepared for the Trustees Section of the American Library 
Association by Anna Gertrupe Hatt. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1937. Pp. xiv+180. $2.35. 

A list of books for junior college libraries. Compiled by Foster E. Monruarpt 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York Advisory Group on Junior Col- 
lege Libraries, William Warner Bishop, chairman. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1937. Pp. xiv+378. $3.00. 

Magyar kinyoszemle. A Magyar kézkinyotérak kozlénye. LXI év. (Jan.—Marc., 
1937). A Magyar kényvtdrosok és levéltdrosok egyesiiletének megbizdsa- 
bél szerkeszti TrécsAnyi ZottAN. Budapest: Magyar Nemzeti Mazeum, 
1937- Pp. 96. 40 P. 

Mélanges offerts 2 M. Marcel Godet, directeur de la Bibliothéque nationale suisse 
@ Berne 2 occasion de son Soixantidme Anniversaire. Neuchatel: Impri- 
merie Paul Attinger, 1937. Pp. xiv+216. 

The official publications of American counties. A union list. With an Introduc- 
tion on the collecting of county publications. By James Goopwin Hopcson. 
Fort Collins, Colo.: Privately printed, 1937. Pp. xxii+-s594 (mimeo- 
graphed). $5.00. 

Physicians and medical care. By Estner Lucite Brown. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1937. Pp. 202. $0.75. 
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The public library. By Ltoyp Vernor Battarp. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1937. Pp. 30. $0.35; 100 or more copies, $0.25. 

Readers’ guide to books on post war Europe. London: Library Association, 
County Libraries Section, 1937. Pp. [iii]+17. 

Le réle des publications gouvernementales et des publications d’ organisations in- 
ternationales. Essai sur une politique de publication. Par A. C. De Brey- 
cHA-VAUTHIER. (Extrait des Mélanges offerts a2 M. Marcel Godet.) Pp. 7-14. 

Social work as cause and function. And other papers. By Porter R. Lee. 
(“‘New York School of Social Work publications.”) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Pp. x+270. $2.50. 

La Société des Nations centre d’ études et source d’informations ce que contiennent 
ses publications. By A. C. De Breycua-VauTuier. Paris: Editions a. Pe- 
done, 1937. Pp. [viii]+ 108. 

The union list of newspapers. Edited by Winirrep Grecory. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. 838. Sold on service basis. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, List of periodicals currently received in the 
Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, June 1, 1936. Com- 
piled by Exizasetu G. Hopper. (“Miscellaneous publication,” No. 245.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1936. Pp. iv+ 337. 
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(For biographical information see pages 435-36.) 
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A literary portrait of a great humanist— 
“pompous and a bit pedantic, but lovable and 
in the end pathetic” —as he appeared at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, among the 
other learned and lesser lights. 

Much of this material comes from Marineo’s 
own Epistolario, which yields his biography 











By Caro Lynn 
Professor of Latin in Wheaton College, Massachusetts 





A scholarly book written with grace, sympathy, and variety 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


LUCIO MARINEO S{CULO AMONG THE SPANISH HUMANISTS 


Spanish educator to another. This corre- 
spondence includes some 400 letters from the 
pens of school men, churchmen, students, and 
writers of Latin books, and from these the 
author has drawn a graphic cross-section 
view of life in Spanish school, university, and 
home at the time when Columbus was just 
setting out on his trans-Atlantic adventures. 









from 1484 to 1514 and contains many letters, 
written over a thirty-year period from one 702 pages £3.00; postpaid $7.15 
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REVISED 1937 


A MANUAL OF STYLE 


prepared by the staff of 
THe University of Cuicaco Press 


Styles change in STYLE; this volume, more than a printers’ handbook, deals 
with modern trends and treatments of writing, editing, and printing in such a 
manner as to make it indispensable to all who have anything to do with the 
printed word. 


A comprehensive and compact index contains the key to rules concerning 
spelling, capitalization, the division of words, suggestions for readers of copy 
and proof, and a variety of illustrated pages on specimens of book, display, and 
foreign type faces, professional symbols for science publications, and orna- 
ments have been added. 


The most complete and current source book in the field. 
394 pages—cloth 


$3.00; $3.15 postpaid 
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~ ma Cuunctu A publication of unusual importance, concerned with the 
development of a unified scientific language, covering 
the scientific enterprise as a whole. 


Advance subscriptions now being received at a reduced 
prepublication price 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
UNITY OF SCIENCE 


Two Introductory Volumes to the 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science 


The Committee of Organization invites your advance subscription to the first two 
volumes of the INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIFIED SCIENCE. 
These two volumes—entitled Foundations of the Unity of Science—planned to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, constitute a complete and independent work, and subscription 
to them involves no commitment to subscribe to the Encyclopedia as a whole. The two 
volumes will be composed of twenty pamphlets of approximately seventy pages each, 
giving introductory accounts of all the main fields to be covered by the Encyclopedia. 
It is planned to issue the pamphlets at intervals between January, 1938, and August, 
1939. The series is available to advance subscribers for $15.00. Payment of total sum 
may be made either on the receipt of the first pamphlet or in three instalments of 
$5.00 each on the receipt of the first, seventh, and fourteenth pamphlets. The price will 
be considerably higher after the list of advance subscriptions is closed. 


It is understood that publication of ‘Foundations of the Unity of Science” 
will be undertaken if and when, in the opinion of the publisher, a sufficient 
number of subscriptions have been secured to defer cost of publication. 


The contents of the two volumes will be substantially as follows: 
VOLUME | VOLUME Il 


. The Unity of Science—Neurath, Carnap, Morris 11. Social Science—Otto Neurath (The Hague) 
. Theory of Signs—Charles W. Morris (Chicago) . Empirical Axiology—John Dewey (New York City) 
. Mathematics and Logic—Rudolf Carnap (Chicago) . Sociology of Science—Louis Wirth (Chicago) 
. Procedure of Empirical Science—Victor F. Lenzen . General Linguistics—Manuel J. Andrade (Chicago) 
(Berkeley) . History of Science—Federigo Enriques (Rome) 
. Probability—Ernest Nagel (New York City) . History of Logic—Jan Lukasiewicz (Warsaw) 
. Physics—Philipp Frank (Prague) . From Rationalism a Priori to Empiricism—Louis 
. Cosmology—E. Finlay Freundlich (Istanbul) Rougier (Besancon and Cairo) 
8. Biology—Felix Mainx (Prague) . Problems of Empiricism—Walter Dubislav (Prague) 
9. Formal Biology—Joseph H. Woodger (London) . Logical Empiricism—Joergen Joergensen (Copen- 
10. Theory of Behavior—Egon Brunswik (Vienna, Berke- hagen) 
ley) and Arne Ness ( ) 20. eye - Sam, Joergensen, Car! G. Hempel 
russe 


Subscriptions in Great Britain and Ireland should be sent to Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, England 
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